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1 Introduction: ‘Deep history’ for 
understanding world politics 


The present book proposes a framework for understanding long- 
term change in world politics in terms of social evolution. ‘Change’ 
deliberately includes the very emergence of world politics as a 
recognizable realm in its own right within the social world and 
its constant transformation thereafter. In order to provide such a 
framework, this book offers a condensed, yet quite far-reaching, 
reading of what it means to understand change in the social, and 
therefore also the political, world in terms of evolution, as well as 
several empirical applications from the realm of world politics. It 
is written on the premise that understanding social evolutionary 
processes is central to understanding historical change. Yet, there 
is a difference between the historical and sociological approaches 
to social evolution. While we maintain that the approaches do not 
necessarily stand in mutually exclusive opposition to each other, 
evolutionary accounts are not compatible with some understand- 
ings of history, particularly those, based on a philosophy of history, 
that assign meaning to history itself (and therefore come with, for 
example, underlying eschatological or teleological motives). 
Understanding long-term change in world politics in terms 
of social evolution is, in one respect, a rather simple exercise: it 
allows historical change to be reconstructed in accordance with the 
sequence that underlies all kinds of evolution (i.e., not only social 
but also natural evolution): variation, selection and restabilization. 
In another respect, though, it makes this reconstruction extremely 
complex. It obliges one to see change in a broad societal context, 
accounting for various timescales, taking the contingency of change 
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and of social structures fully into account and emphasizing the 
non-synchronized evolution of linked, but at the same time diverse, 
social systems. It requires one, in other words, to ensure that due 
attention is paid to both the indeterminacy inherent in evolution 
and its ontological openness. In such a perspective, it makes little 
sense to posit that something like an ‘international system’ exists, 
only to then ask how that system evolves independently. Rather, 
although specific systems, fields, milieus and other realms within 
the social world have to be analysed according to their individual 
characteristics, which can only be asserted and observed on the 
basis of some specific delimitation from the rest of the social world, 
‘delimitation’ here does not mean outright separation. It points 
instead to the fact that there is an ongoing and historically very 
specific process that produces distinctiveness through a continuous 
delineation of differences. It is in this broad sense that we use the 
notion of ‘world politics’, thus underlining the fact that politics- 
between-polities is a social realm that has the directly or indirectly 
accessible social world of each era as its spatial ‘horizon’, and its 
imaginaries of pasts, presents and futures as its temporal horizons. 
As a result, we always need to account for how - in historically 
changing ways - world politics changes while being embedded in a 
wider social environment that constitutes the spatial and temporal 
boundary condition for its evolution; and this embedding, in turn, 
requires that the way in which cross-polity politics came to appear 
as a distinct realm within that environment (with, for example, spe- 
cific underlying notions of power and specific forms of organizing 
political authority) should be accounted for. While every analysis 
necessarily contains a reduction of the world’s complexity, we posit 
that it might very possibly be an excessive decomplexification of the 
different evolutionary trajectories of different systems operating on 
different timescales and at different speeds. This led, at least in part, 
to the temporal ‘presentism’ and conceptual ‘Eurocentrism in the 
academic field of International Relations (IR), a decomplexification 
that, not least, may have expressed itself in the wholesale state of ‘be- 
ing surprised’ by things like the end of the Cold War or the outbreak 
of the Russia-Ukraine War - thus not taking sufficient account of 
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both the historicity of world politics (its temporal dimension) and 
its already always global conceptual anchoring. 

While we will address this point in more detail later, it is impor- 
tant to highlight here that this present study is certainly not the first 
to try and use evolutionary theory in the analysis of world politics 
broadly understood. However, it is deliberately set apart from most 
other such attempts, which, more often than not, are built on a cat- 
egory mistake: it is simply and plainly wrong to take theories of nat- 
ural evolution and apply them directly to the analysis of change in 
the social world. The fundamental form of evolution needs to be read 
and ‘filtered’ through theories of society/sociological theories if it is 
to be able to account both for the specific conditions of social evo- 
lution (for example, that the evolving units in this case are not genes 
but, as we highlight below, communications) and for some of the fea- 
tures specific to evolution in the social world, in particular the pos- 
sibilities of evolutionary learning (and unlearning). All this happens 
in the world beyond genes, which is a world in which natural evo- 
lution takes not place.’ We thus define society as being constituted 
by and through communications (and whatever is linked to them, 
discourse, etc.). Communication as sense-making signals (includ- 
ing non-verbal communication) are what distinguishes human soci- 
ety from other realms of evolution (nature, other species, etc). Nat- 
ural evolution or events in the non-social world (e.g. in animal so- 
cieties) in that sense coevolve with social evolution, e.g. when a new 
virus pops up (and people deal with a pandemic), dogs and cats make 
themselves at home (and are turned into pets), ice sheets melt (forc- 
ing people to move from coastal regions), or asteroids are passing 


1 As we will discuss further below, the situation with cognitive evolution (i.e., 
the evolution of individual psychological meaning-processing systems — viz. 
consciousness — as prominently applied by Adler (2019) to the world of IR) 
is a bit more complex. In another respect, although we are aware of discus- 
sions about possible cultural evolution in a cosmic context (i.e., one not lim- 
ited to planet Earth), we only deal with theories of social evolution in what 
thus far empirically has remained a world society limited to this planet (cf. 


Dick and Lupisella 2009; Deudney 2020). 
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by Earth (prompting doomsday scenarios and interception experi- 
ments), but they are not themselves part of a communication-based 
social world and its distinct realms, such as world politics. 

Our book can draw from a distinct intellectual tradition here. 
In varying forms - and most often refraining from use of the term 
‘evolution though engaging in evolution-related thinking nonethe- 
less - such a social evolutionary understanding of change is present 
in much of the ‘classical’ tradition of sociology broadly conceived, 
from Spencer via Marx to Durkheim and Weber. Even more than 
that, as we show in detail below, it has figured prominently in re- 
flections on the human social condition since time immemorial and 
shaped intellectual preoccupations with the course of history and 
the possibilities and conditions of change since at least the major 
‘philosophical’ revolution of the Second Axial Age. For the coiner 
of the phrase, Karl Jaspers (1949), that was actually the First Axial 
Age, a concept further developed from a social science perspective 
by Assmann (2018). However, as we will come back to below, when 
Jaspers was writing in the 1940s, much less was known about social 
life in the fourth and third millennia BCE than we know now. We 
shall therefore have to revise Jaspers slightly by postulating that a 
First Axial Age took place at that time. 

Going back to modernity and what sociological classics have 
argued, we built our argument in particular on the observation 
that social evolution is also a noticeable component (now through 
explicit references) in some of the major comprehensive social the- 
ories of the twentieth century, namely Foucault’s, Habermas’s and 
Luhmann’s readings of society - three theoretical perspectives that 
we draw on in particular in this book when setting out our socio- 
logical understanding of social evolution. We use these theories in 
a decidedly eclectic fashion in order to devise an analytical ‘core’ for 
analysing change in world politics in social evolutionary terms. By 
doing so, we also bring a cross-disciplinary perspective to the field of 
IR, the discipline that has traditionally claimed prime responsibility 
for analysing world politics. In addition, we bring to that discipline 
literatures, as well as readings of some literatures, that it has thus 
far chosen to ignore almost totally, even while actively engaging 
with some of the authors in question (in particular, Habermas and 
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Foucault, both of whom are widely, and we would argue wrongly, 
not understood to be evolution-theory scholars) or with different 
concepts of evolution. In fact, we find this ignorance to be so re- 
markable in what it says about the knowledge structure of IR as a 
discipline that we explicitly address it in the concluding chapter. 


1.1 Long-term change in IR 


Needless to say, even before it comes to social evolution, there is no 
denying that an important part of IR’s remit is to account for long- 
term change and that this underpins the recent surge in historically 
oriented studies of world politics, or international systems more 
generally, during the nineteenth century, for instance, early moder- 
nity or even before the modern era.” This has helped to challenge the 
often sterile character of major IR theories presented in a specific 
post-World War II American tradition that aims to render similar 
the social and the natural worlds on the basis of quasi-objective 
laws. This focus on change pertains to all levels of the political, from 
relations between the rulers and the ruled (authority), via practices 
such as those pertaining to conflict, to institutions such as law and 
diplomacy (which are empirical applications that we tackle in the 
final quarter of the book). With the conspicuous exception of the 
neorealists, who see IR as a separate and transhistorical realm cut 
off from the social, most IR scholars would perceive ongoing long- 
term change as a characteristic of international systems. Given con- 
tinuing large-scale changes in the natural preconditions for social 
and political life (e.g. the climate crisis) as well as in the structural 


2 This recent ‘surge’ in historically oriented studies of world politics, very of- 
ten (but not always) under the rubric of historical political sociology, ar- 
guably appears as a surge mainly because, for many years, an increasingly 
US-focused discipline took part in the widespread dehistoricization en- 
tailed by a ‘mainstream’ discursive field structured by the two ‘neo-poles 
(i.e., neorealism and neo-institutionalism) that displaced the more histor- 
ically sensitive strands in the early (e.g. ‘classical’ realist) or non-U.S. (e.g. 


‘English School’, continental) traditions of IR. 
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principles on which social and political life rests (e.g. the technolog- 
ical change underpinning contemporary globalization), analyses of 
long-term change are particularly apposite today. 

While specific IR literatures exist that attempt to answer such 
questions, perhaps most pertinently theories of hegemonic change 
(e.g. Gilpin 1981; Thompson 2001) and comparative systems studies 
(e.g. Phillips and Sharman 2015), IR has been at one with other social 
sciences in turning to evolutionary theory for support in analysing 
long-term change. In its most basic - and also most problematic - 
form, this has involved scholars attempting to apply the principles of 
natural evolution directly to the social realm in a simple and effort- 
less way (Johnson 2015; Thayer 2009). Given that there are no social 
equivalents to the two basic mechanisms on which natural evolution 
rests — natural selection that sees species adapt to specific biotopic 
niches, and sexual selection that sees evolutionary patterns grow out 
of patterns based on the choice of mating partners — such attempts 
are mistaken and bound to fail. Independently of how natural and 
how sexy world politics might appear to some observers, these are 
not the factors that shape this social system's evolution. 

IR also sports a small but lively literature on cognitive evolution 
(e.g. Adler 2019; McDermott and Hatemi 2018). However, by focus- 
ing on cognition, which is by definition individual rather than social 
in nature, this literature deals with social change only indirectly, via 
the individual level (but see Mercer 2017). Cognitive evolutionary ap- 
proaches are, therefore, at one with natural evolutionary approaches 
in trying to explain social change in terms of non-social factors. While 
this is methodologically dubious with respect to the practical analy- 
sis of specific problems where both cognitive and social learning play 
a role, analyses of social and cognitive evolution might usefully com- 
plement one other (see below, 3.2). 

In this book we will present an alternative to these approaches. 
Building on a broad but somewhat subterranean tradition of social 
evolution in (mostly) continental European social theory, we will 
forge a social evolutionary approach to the study of IR, one that is 
self-reflexive in the sense that it includes the evolution of its own 
subject matter in its account. Our basic move is to take neither 
agents nor structures as the central unit of evolution, but to focus 
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on relations between agents, relations forged and shaped by com- 
munication signals (Emirbayer 1997). In this, we have been preceded 
by such luminaries as Foucault, Habermas and Luhmann, all of 
whose analyses flowed from a focus on relations - initially brought 
to the social sciences by Simmel - or, as we will show in greater 
detail below, units of communication and discourses in which such 
relations are embedded. In addition to the general methodological 
soundness of starting analyses ofthe social from ‘social stuff’ rather 
than biology, psychology or methodological individualism in the so- 
cial sciences, such an approach has two further distinct advantages. 
Firstly, it allows for a direct focus on learning and unlearning, again 
at all levels of social life. What is in question here is not some unidi- 
rectional process that produces ever better goal-oriented action, but 
change, often radical change, affecting the practices and institutions 
of social life. This includes the distinct possibility of unlearning as 
well as learning: evolution is not inherently ‘progressive in accor- 
dance with some kind of normative criterion available from outside 
evolution (as would be the case if, for example, history was seen to 
move inevitably towards salvation). Social evolution can be judged 
as progressive (or regressive, for that matter) against normative 
criteria of what constitutes progress over a certain period of time - 
but then those normative criteria themselves need to be analysed in 
terms of their social evolution as temporary boundary conditions, 
conditioning the likelihoods of certain selections being made. 

Secondly, the approach maintains a certain openness. We do not 
take for granted that certain agents (say states), structures (say anar- 
chy) or even levels of analysis (say the international system) should be 
privileged a priori, but remain sensitive to how these factors change 
across time and space. 

We see social evolution as a process that plays out in three phases, 
reflecting the formal sequencing of all evolution, social, natural or 
cognitive. At some point, a certain practice, institution or system will 
be characterized by fairly stable characteristics. Then (1) variation be- 
tween these, born of resistance to the dominant way of doing things 
(a ‘no’ in the communication theory perspective we draw from) will 
be in evidence. This variation triggered by negations may grow, until 
(2) a selection of one variant occurs and something changes. There 
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will then be (3) a restabilization of the practice, institution or entire 
system around the chosen variant, until change again sets in. 

It will make a difference which of these levels the process plays 
out on. Relations between coexisting evolutionary sequences of vari- 
ation, selection and restabilization are also important if we want to 
analyse the trajectory of any one sequence. Finally, such processes 
will have different inherent temporalities and involve different con- 
stellations of variants; these may vary in number and depth of differ- 
ence. An analysis of all these three factors taken together has the po- 
tential to account for long-term change both on the micro and macro 
levels and across phenomena. 


1.2 Plan of the book 


In this book we deliberately take the longer route to introducing the 
evolution of social evolution and theories of social evolution. We pur- 
posely avoid any shortcuts here in order to emphasize that social evo- 
lution is not something that can be reduced to some kind of specific 
modern or contemporary theory. The structural evolution of soci- 
ety/societies and the resultant emergence of (proto-)theories of so- 
cial evolution are a pervasive feature of the history of humankind, 
and need to be deliberately reflected on in this context. Taking this 
longer way around is important for two reasons: firstly, it demon- 
strates how social evolution takes a separate path from natural evolu- 
tion early on (in terms of human civilization); secondly, it shows that 
social evolution is a central motive within, and permeating much of, 
philosophical, theological, and later social scientific thought well be- 
fore, and later alongside and after, the discovery of the figure of evo- 
lution. In such a broad perspective and long-term historical view, the 
evolution of evolutionary theory - from implicit accounts of social 
evolution theories avant la lettre to their modern self-reflexive equiv- 
alents - can roughly be divided into five phases in each of which quite 
alot is happening, so to speak, in the evolution of evolutionary the- 
ory: the age of egalitarian (segmentary) societies (ca. 100,000-10,000 
BCE); the First Axial Age, that of the first city-states (ca. 3500 BCE); 
the Second Axial Age, that of stratified/imperial class societies (ca. 
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800-200 BCE);the Third Axial Age, that offunctional differentiation 
and the turn to immanence (ca. 1000-present); and the Fourth Axial 
Age (ca. 1750-present), which we call the planetary age of global con- 
stitutionalism. 

Following this deliberately extended introduction to the evolu- 
tion of evolutionary theory, we focus more concretely on the role 
that social evolutionary thinking plays in modern social theory. 
The starting point here is to highlight the fact that social evolu- 
tionary thinking is not in any way a novelty. On the contrary, it has 
not only been deeply engrained in thinking about the social world 
since antiquity (as addressed in the previous section), but has been 
articulated as explicit evolutionary theory since the inception of 
sociology as a discipline during the nineteenth century. In fact, it is 
as pervasive in many ‘classical’ theories of society as in many of the 
‘big theories of the late twentieth century. However, no single theory 
of social evolution exists. What does exist is a core of perspectives on 
social evolution in the works of thinkers as different as, for example, 
Foucault and Luhmann. We do not identify this core as a basis of 
our further analyses by distilling an imagined common ground. 
Rather, our approach is a deliberately eclectic one - that is to say 
that we assemble a core of social evolutionary thought from pieces 
taken from the various theories in the full conviction that, when 
it comes to social theorizing on the basis of many social theories, 
eclecticism is the most productive way to go about it (so long, that is, 
as the eclecticism is based on a profound command of the theories 
in question, rather than on superficial and partial readings only). 
On this basis, we will proceed to briefly explicate the categorical 
difference between different forms of evolution, particularly be- 
tween social and cognitive evolution, and the associated differences 
regarding the possibilities of cognitive and normative learning and 
unlearning. Processes of social learning and unlearning provide a 
key to understanding the long-term historical evolution of complex 
societies, or parts thereof. While they will always be linked to cog- 
nitive learning processes, they cannot be reduced to them, nor can 
they be deduced from them. This insight also leads us to a research 
programme of a general ontological openness when it comes to 
analysing social evolution. To paraphrase Luhmann, it is evolution 
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that evolves: behind and beyond that, nothing is fixed. The three 
evolutionary ‘core’ concepts that lead us into, and will provide us 
with some guidance for, our empirical applications are then iden- 
tified as autonomization, hierarchical complexity and coevolution. 
Before we turn to those applications, however, we will visit some 
of the extant applications of evolutionary thought in the discipline 
of International Relations. While we argue that Adler’s concept of 
cognitive evolution in particular may ultimately be conjoined with 
a social evolution approach when it comes to specific analytical 
questions, the categorical distinction between social and cognitive 
evolution remains in place here. There exists quite a lot of, often 
implicit, evolutionary thought in IR, but many of the more explicit 
attempts to apply evolutionary theory have not been satisfactory. 

We will then present applications of a social evolutionary per- 
spective to the study of world politics/IR broadly understood. Their 
purpose is not to provide fully-fledged case studies, but rather to 
demonstrate, in a condensed form, what the analysis of long-term 
change looks like when seen from the perspective of social evolution- 
ary theory. In fact, making a compact case for the usefulness of such 
a perspective is the aim of this entire book - longer elaborations of 
these applications are to be found in (extant or forthcoming) publi- 
cations by its individual authors.’ 

The first application deals with the evolution ofa system of world 
politics understood in terms of different forms of organizing politi- 
cal authority; the second with reading (violent) conflicts and peace- 
building as evolving contexts; the third with the evolution of diplo- 
macy as a practice and institution. While all these applications can 
easily be identified as ‘core’ subjects in the study of world politics 
both within IR and from various interdisciplinary angles (IR Theory, 
IR/Peace and Conflict Studies, Diplomatic Theory/History), it is the 
unique charm of a social evolutionary take on them that it, in fact, 


3 Although it is necessary to point out that, given the by now almost decade- 
long history of conversations on the present book, it is not entirely fair to 
describe it as a condensed amalgamation of previously existing individual 
contributions; contrariwise, in fact, many of those individual studies bene- 


fitted from the conversations in question. 
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requires no ontological fixation. By being empirically and theoreti- 
cally open to accommodating the evolution of, most notably, struc- 
tures, processes and practices, the social evolutionary perspective is 
broad and inclusive. In this context, it can also be read as an invita- 
tion to reflect on how different literatures on, for example, interna- 
tional structures and international practices relate to one another. 

A short conclusion summarizes the potential benefit of a social 
evolutionary perspective for the understanding of world politics in 
terms of long-term historical change and addresses the challenges 
that our perspective poses for disciplinary studies on world politics. 
It is time to rectify what we hold to be a rather parochial reception 
of social and evolutionary theories on the part of IR, a reception that 
would be well worth exploring as a process of social evolution in its 
own right. 
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2 The coevolution of society 
and evolutionary theory 
through four Axial Ages 


As part of the longer route mentioned earlier, the following recon- 
struction of some of the significant stages in the evolution of the 
theory of evolution also reflects the differentiation between social 
evolutionary theory and the broader evolution of society. The evolu- 
tion of evolutionary theory is closely related to major societal trans- 
formations. In order to account for both interrelated processes we 
will be resorting in subsequent sections to the notion of Axial Ages, 
arguing that fundamental societal transformations in human his- 
tory, as discussed in Axial Age theory, can be read simultaneously 
as evolutionary changes in society as well as in the ways that evolu- 
tion has been theorized in successive eras. In these different eras we 
also witness the differentiation between cognitive and social evolu- 
tion and, within the latter, between normative and functional evolu- 
tion. While we focus here on the European tradition, recourse to Ax- 
ial Age theory embeds this within a broader Afroeurasian paradigm. 
Likewise, although the sources we draw from come mainly from the 
Western tradition, this should not obscure the fact that there exist 
many similarities in the Eastern traditions (China, Islam), both re- 
garding changes in societal structure and the ways of theorizing so- 
cietal evolution in each era (see, for example, Jung 2022). The core 
argument is that social evolutionary theory and social structure co- 
evolve, which also means that looking at the latter is a prerequisite 
for understanding the former, in particular for understanding theo- 
ries of evolution avant la lettre. Evolutionary theory, so our argument 
runs here, did not start in modernity but, looking at the core philo- 
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sophical and political theories of each era, had many predecessors 
in all but name. Explicit theories of social evolution, though, remain 
a product of what we propose to call the ‘Fourth Axial Age of Global 
Constitutionalism’, starting roughly in the middle of the eighteenth 
century and shaped by functional differentiation of (world) society. 


2.1 Pre-Axial segmentary societies and the First Axial 
Age: Learning and institutionalizing equality and 
liberty, ca. 100,000-3500 BCE 


The starting point of social evolutionary theory, historically speak- 
ing, was the emergence, or evolution, of a consciousness of freedom 
(Hegel) among the human species and how this affected the way 
humans in this epoch ‘theorized’ their social surroundings, in the 
sense that they drew upon new folk models of it. In that sense, social 
evolutionary theory began as a ‘science of the concrete’ in the age of 
segmentary societies of nomadic hunter-gatherers (100,000-5000 
BCE) (Lévi-Strauss 1968: 11-50). Rather than providing (written) 
theories, this era, which predated the invention of script, saw the in- 
vention of myths — as expressed, for example, in cave paintings/rock 
art or figurines — that can, retrospectively, be read as the evolution 
of an understanding of the freedom of human action and, there- 
fore, the general possibility of change of social structure. While 
segmentary societies are often seen as static, the central point here 
is that this stasis must be seen as a deliberate choice, which only 
makes sense when viewed against the backdrop of a general human 
awareness in this era that societies could change (Godelier 1973: 
316; Habermas 2020: 178; Hegel 1986: 12; Lévi-Strauss 1972). Social 
structures were established that were meant to prevent this change 
from taking place, in particular the erection of permanent hierar- 
chies of (political) domination. While this was still speculation in the 
works of Freud and Marcuse, some evidence has been provided in 
more recent advanced research on chimpanzees as well as in social 
anthropology research to suggest that the quest for institutionalized 
hierarchies has accompanied homo sapiens forever. Thus, research in- 
dicates, insurgencies by male chimps, sometimes by female chimps 
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too, could be followed by egalitarian cooperation among groups 
of males or females to dominate the rest of the herd, sometimes 
for a decade or longer. However, the big apes were neither able to 
institutionalize their advance, nor interested in institutionalizing it 
and passing it to their offspring. The reason for this discontinuity 
appears to be the (nearly) total lack of the capacity for an informa- 
tive, conversational use of language (Boehm 2001: 182, 187; de Waal 
1982: 237f, 252f; Jablonka and Lamb 2005: 202; Muller and Mitani 
2005: 276; Wilson 2012: 366). Apes learn to a considerable extent 
instrumentally (strategically), and to some extent emotionally, and 
they can observe themselves. However, because they have not ac- 
quired language and cannot converse, they cannot take an impartial 
position reciprocally. Therefore, in Habermasian terms, they cannot 
make impartial truth claims and construct a theory or a societal 
institution or teach their kids how to maintain the cultural advances 
made by their parents. 

Quite differently, humans - at least since the invention of lan- 
guage - always come into the world already socialized and imitate 
language from birth onwards as babies do in their first proto- 
speech acts (Greenwood 2015). Whereas chimps learn alone, human 
learning - cognitive as well as emotional or normative - is from 
the very beginning social learning, and that is why the evolution 
of society and personal-cognitive learning must be understood as 
coevolutionary. Social anthropologists assume that, at the earliest 
stage of human societies (homo sapiens sapiens), alpha males tended 
to dominate groups of hunter-gatherers, but this early period was 
soon followed - most likely as a result of the emergence of complex 
language systems - by a seemingly very long period of widely imple- 
mented egalitarian and cooperative societies often, but not always, 
with flat hierarchies, that remained unstable and limited to spe- 
cial functions (hunting, war) and a rather mild form of patriarchy 
(Knauft 1991, 1994; Boehm 2001). In other words, egalitarianism 
was not a precivilizational, almost animal-like precursor of ‘real’ 
(viz. hierarchical) society, but a conscious choice by which humans 
dissociated themselves from hierarchical alternatives. Contempo- 
rary social anthropology has quite a lot of evidence that the ‘anti- 
domination’ normative system of these societies represented a con- 
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scious political choice in contradistinction to preceding relations 
of domination - that is, what we see here is an early form of social 
evolutionary theory in the sense that the conscious establishment 
of anti-hierarchical institutions suggests that early humans were 
aware of social evolution, and tried to prevent change once egal- 
itarian societies had been successfully established (Sigrist 1979: 
110-112, 159, 185-200; Graber and Wengrow 2021). This new norma- 
tive system ofthe pre-Axial epoch and the First Axial Age was based 
on a ‘reverse dominance hierarchy’ (Boehm 1993) and secured by a 
comprehensive, yet comparatively moderate system of surveillance 
and punishment (Boehm 1993: 240-254; Woodburn 1982; Knauft 
1991; Gardner 1991; Gardner 2014; Cashdan 1980; Almeida 2014). 
Being rooted in an overarching law of equality’ (Clastres 1974: 159), 
segmentary societies thus have an enlightened, explicit and distinct 
knowledge of the anti-hierarchical structure of their community, 
an articulated interest in its maintenance and reproduction, and 
they pass on their knowledge to their children through teaching and 
moral education in the form of myths (Boehm 2001: 187, 193 f.). 

This explains why the myth of liberation is an important part of 
the science of the concrete. Combined with the sanctioned reverse 
dominance hierarchy, internalized through socialization, the sci- 
ence of the concrete represents in the Kantian sense the practical 
and performative side of humanity’s evolutionary ‘exit from self- 
inflicted immaturity’. While pre-Axial societies, to the best of our 
knowledge, developed an objectifying knowledge of the structure of 
their own societies (through language), they had not yet system- 
atically developed an objectifying history of social development. 
For that we have to turn to the First Axial Age with its lists of kings 
and Pharaohs, and the Second Axial Age when - in opposition to a 
rise in hierarchical societal structures — the memory of egalitarian- 
ism and a right to liberty became deeply engrained in myths (e.g. 
that of Ulysses) and religious belief systems (e.g. God’s compact 
with the people of Israel on Mount Sinai). What we, in a revision 
of Jaspers’ original scheme, refer to as the First Axial Age may be 
dated from around 3500 BCE, when city-states emerged in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, and eventually in the Asian subcontinent (the 
Harappa culture), Africa (Punt, Kush) and today’s Syria, to the 
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Bronze-Age collapse around 1200 BCE. This period saw the emer- 
gence of city-states and the world’s first state (Egypt from around 
3200 BCE) and eventually the first empires, writing and written law, 
institutionalized factional politics and institutionalized pantheons 
(Van de Mieroop 2016). 


2.2 The Second Axial Age or the age of counter-present 
theorizing of stratified/imperial class societies and 
the memory of universalism, ca. 800-200 BCE 


Relatively small, nomadic or seminomadic societies with at best 
flat hierarchies still existed after the differentiation of centre and 
periphery. Amid the anarchic peripheries of urban-centred, im- 
perial class societies, geographically vast and subject to very little 
central control, societies now became increasingly exposed to mil- 
itary aggression, annihilation, plundering and enslavement from 
imperial (city) centres. Early ancient Israel was one of these periph- 
eral societies, already partly agrarian, with a cattle-based economy, 
as described in the biblical Book of Judges, these judges being the 
‘big men’ of the Hebrew tribes (Ryan 2015; Bohannan 1978).' It is 
easy to imagine that in these societies the memory of a past, tran- 
sitory age of egalitarianism radicalized into a counternarrative, or, 
more precisely, a counterpresent memory of an egalitarian past. 
This happened in the context of the emerging monotheism of the 
(Second) Axial Age (800-200). Arguably for the first time (Pharaoh 
Akhenaten’s experiment with monotheism only lasted for a couple of 
decades), the universal equality and dignity of all human beings was 
systematically and durably interpreted (and stored in written texts; 
Jaspers 1949, 2021; Assmann 1990, 1995, 2015, 2018; Breuer 1994;).” 


1 The three cities mentioned in Judges are referenced only negatively: alien 
and unjust, they oppress and exploit the weak, rob and murder strangers, 
and God is silent. 

2 In contrast to Jaspers’ ‘Eurasia’ we use the term ‘Afroeurasia’ for reasons of 
very reasonable political correctness, but also because the (imaginary and 


intellectual) histories of Old Egypt and Old Israel are too closely entangled, 
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This combination of universalization and storage in texts permitted 
this counter-present memory to be referred back to throughout the 
times between the days of Isaiah and those of, say, Rousseau and 
Marx. The core idea underpinning this counternarrative was to see 
the present in a non-essentialized way, that is, to theorize about 
society as open to change, with a normative striving to realize an 
unprecedented but historically remembered age of ‘political and 
social utopia (Assmann 2013: 79f; Weinfeld 1987: 242-247, 254f; Uf- 
fenheimer 1987: 211, 229).* In that way, the biblical story of the Book 
of Exodus became a kind of paradigm for what can be understood 
as an evolutionist representation of history as progress, rooted in a 
consciousness of freedom that is at least prospectively universal and 
astonishingly modern. That is why Exodus - being part of a larger 
Afroeurasian tradition of religiously based world images (Eisenstadt 
1987: 21) was rightly defined by Assmann as the revolution of the 
ancient world, deeply embedding a sense of liberty and (possible) 
evolutionary change — based on the ‘poetic memory’ of prophetic 
writers (Buber 2014: 8f.). 

The Exodus story sets out a general and novel normative model of 
universal history, the evolution of emancipation from self-inflicted 
immaturity. The structurally similar Axial-Age belief systems cen- 
tring on God (Israel), Nirvana (Buddhism) or ideas (Greece) are dif- 
ferent from the particularistic liberation myth of segmentary, egali- 
tarian societies insofar as they are now based on a largely monothe- 
istic structure governed by one universal principle and an overarch- 
ing notion of a covenant between God (Nirvana, the idea) and each 


so that one must suppose that Israelian monotheism developed by a (prob- 
ably reciprocal) process of copy and paste, pick and mix, analyse and re- 
combine from Old-Egyptian religion, which with its strict differentiation of 
transcendence and immanence belongs to the Axial Age anyway (even if the 
entire story of Exodus is mere fiction as it probably is). See also Graness’s 
interesting thesis (2017). Again, the monotheism of Akhenaten the rebel 
Pharaoh (ruled ca. 1353-1336 BCE) is a key point here. 

3 All translations in this text are our own. For a sound critique of the basic 
distinction in modern state theory between stateless barbarism and statist 


civilization see Eberl 2021. 
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human, thus inscribing the notion of freedom into this covenant. 
In that sense the quasi-constitutional covenant turned into alasting 
scheme of revolutionary counter-memory based on the notion that 
under no circumstances must reciprocity, equality and justice be for- 
gotten in the future — and the age-old egalitarian spirit and sense 
of liberty, as well as means to prevent stasis and unshakable hier- 
archies, must be remembered. On this basis, revolutions and con- 
stitutions can be ‘repeated’ over and over again.* This was already 
the case in the biblical narrative where, after the suppression of the 
counter-revolution led by Moses’ brother Aron, the covenant was re- 
newed by reference to this scheme, as later on by Paul in early Chris- 
tianity (see below), by Weitling with respect to the Covenant of the 
Righteous in 1836 and by Marx, Engels and Wolff in the Covenant of 
the Communists, all building on the aforementioned scheme. This is 
not to deny that, in contrast to this scheme (particularly prevalent in 
Exodus and the Prophets) many religious texts (in Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and others) ‘have considerable moral ambiguities because of 
their otherworldliness’ (Rorty 1998: 25). More precisely, they justify 
this-worldly oppression in the name of post-mortem, otherworldly 
justice. In this respect, the religious and philosophical revolutions of 
the Second Axial Age suffer from ‘unlearning’, which happens by re- 
pressing the critical power of the counter-memory scheme of egali- 
tarianism and societal transformation by projecting and postponing 
it to a transcendent future. This, paradoxically, turns the originally 
subversive counter-present memory of egalitarian structures into an 
affirmation of the existing, hierarchical world. 

In the wider Mediterranean culture of late Antiquity, cognitive 
and normative learning processes set in that picked up and trans- 
formed the counter-present scheme. Between 350 and 450 CE, and 
after centuries of cultural hegemony in this region of the pagan 
Greek and Roman political master image (Brown 2002) of city and 
citizens, the cultural revolutionary fire of an alternative master 
image was kindled and spread within the entire Roman Empire, 
mainly by Christian bishops, priests and monks from Asia Minor, 


4 On the repeatability of the unforgettable event of the revolution see Kant 


1977: 361. 
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the Near East and North Africa, leading to the establishment of the 
first two Christian states in the Empire’s periphery - Armenia and 
Georgia in 313 and 318 respectively. This was the biblical, egalitarian 
master image of the poor (modele économique), that contrasted itself 
with unjust and discriminating city-based class-societies of rich 
and poor (modele urbain) (Brown 2002: 46, 80; Caner 2021; Duby 1981: 
509; Kuhn 1962; Patlagean 1977: 156f.). From this perspective, when 
pagan Romans looked at ‘their society, they saw, above all, cities 
and citizens, while Jews and Christians had come to see, rather, rich 
and poor’ (Brown 2002: 9). Peter Brown describes the turn from the 
pagan to the biblical master image as the emergence ofa first kind of 
universal class that the monks formed together with the anonymous 
poor and that no longer knew any attachment to town and country, 
but only the universal difference between rich and poor in town and 
country (Brown 1989: 279; Marx 1972: 390). This was a tremendous 
cultural revolution. The partisan perspective of the poor that finally 
prevailed led to a moderate and tolerant Christianization of the 
Empire (including the adoption of Christianity as state religion by 
Constantine in 353) not only due to structural causes (economic 
crises, demographic changes, growing migration, effectiveness of 
Christian propaganda and networks and the legitimizing potential 
of Christianity for autocratic rulers; Brown 2002: 8, 10, 47; Garnsey 
and Humfress 2001: 3; Horden and Purcell 2000: 89-112, 377-383) 
but also because the modele économique had better arguments on its 
side than the militarized modèle urbain. Thus, the biblical representa- 
tion of Roman society as the totality of a deeply divided class-society 
that included an agrarian basic structure described the social reality 
of Late Antiquity much more appropriately than the modele urbain. 

Moreover, the New Testament’s sentimental longing for an ‘uncon- 
ditional solidarity of open-hearted’ individuals unleashed strong 
emotional powers (Brown 1989: 233-239, 246).° Finally, the univer- 
salistic concept of justice from both testaments was normatively 
superior to the exclusive civic master image because it addressed all 
inhabitants of the empire as equals, at least as a normative scheme. 


5 On the ‘pathos of distance’, see Nietzsche 1980: 258-260. 
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The leading philosopher and one of the most brilliant preachers 
of this time, St. Augustine (354-430), Bishop of Hippo in North 
Africa, wrote on that basis in De Civitate Dei, the up to then most 
comprehensive theory of evolution (in all but name). However, 
Augustine does not reach the cognitive and normative level of 
modernity of Exodus outlined above, at least as regards the social 
and political terms he uses, which remain much more hierarchical 
(bishop, ruler, clerics) than those of their historical antecedent, 
thereby highlighting the non-linearity of social evolution. However, 
one strong evolutionary advance in terms of (implicit) theories of 
evolution is clearly apparent in his writings, namely in his evolu- 
tionary theory of performative knowledge and the human subject. 
Without going into theological detail, Augustine’s interpretation of 
the Holy Trinity and in particular the simultaneity of past (Father), 
present (the contra-present Son) and future (Holy Spirit, age of sol- 
idarity) not only resembles the performative, practical-critical and 
revolutionary concepts of human will (voluntas) by Young Hegelians 
and pragmatists such as Kierkegaard, Marx and Dewey (Kierkegaard 
1941: 162; Kierkegaard 2013: 466; Flasch 2006: 51-53; Habermas 2020: 
462-466). It also overcomes the objectifying ontological perspec- 
tive of philosophical metaphysics favouring tradition (or rather 
hierarchy) over subjective and ‘performatively present experience’ 
(Habermas 2020: 466). In other words, Augustine ascribes to the 
subject the possibility of understanding history in a performative 
way, as the subject’s own universal emancipation from self-inflicted 
immaturity. This emancipation then mirrors the notion of Trinity 
inner-worldly as the unity of a normatively future-oriented (class- 
less), contra-present (class society) memory (egalitarian past). With 
this already modern, temporal-historical and performative under- 
standing of the subject, Augustine connects to the older prophetic 
notion of understanding the expectation of a better future not as 
prognosis or utopia, but performatively as the result of human inter- 
ventions (Koch 1995: 256). The change of paradigm from the exclusive 
and hierarchical master image of the citizen (Rome) to the inclusive 
and, at least in theory, equality-based master image of the poor 
can be understood, in evolutionary terms, as an exemplary learning 
process in relation to the three dimensions of cognitive (sociological) 
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knowledge, normative insight and emotional empathy, striving for 
a progress in societal solidarity (Brunkhorst 2005). 


2.3 The Third Axial Age: Early functional differentiation 
and the turn to immanence-theorizing societal 
change, ca. 1000-1750 


The turn to immanence during the Second Axial Age which empha- 
sized the possibility of change - understood as a ‘human-made’ God 
- made the return to a once existing egalitarian order (largely on 
a transcendental level) central to social and theological theorizing 
in the wider Mediterranean cultural realm, and was followed by a 
second cultural revolutionary turn in monotheism around the year 
1000, also referred to as the age of the Papal Revolution. Particularly 
significant here is the theological interpretation of an immanence of 
the transcendent, which allowed the Western Church in this period 
(1075-1122) to anchor key notions of the Second Axial Age in what 
in retrospect can be understood as the evolutionary shift to mod- 
ern law, a key foundation of the functional differentiation of society. 
Somewhat anticipating Hegel’s theory of the objective spirit, Roman 
church intellectuals redefined both Roman and canon law as the in- 
carnation of God, identifying the Corpus Christi with the Corpus Iuris. 
In this way law - understood as an instrument of God, in a similar 
way as in Islam during the same period - became a heavenly-turned- 
earthly instrument for changing this world for the better (Berman 
1991; Brunkhorst 2014). One element of this turn towards immanence 
was that educated elites and philosophers started to debate around 
the year 1100 whether (or not - per heretical implication) God ex- 
ists, making the existence of God dependent on inferential conse- 
quences of their own earthly, human reasoning (Berman 1991: 290f; 
Flasch 1994: 50-61, 94-96). Yet the most important result, in evolu- 
tionary terms, of this legal turn to immanence in the Roman church 
was the invention of modern, professionalized law that was based 
most fundamentally on a principle of law as universal freedom. In 
that way universal freedom became the basic category of law, due to 
a novel mix of Roman civil law (simply a law of coordination and im- 
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provement of domination ofthe ruling classes of empire) and canon 
law (designed as a law of salvation and emancipation from the mis- 
ery ofthis world) (Fried 2007: 172; Köhn 1991; Szabö-Bechstein 1991). 
This shift to a paradoxical law that is freedom (Luhmann) interlinked 
with the inner-worldly concept of the ‘existence of free will’ (Hegel) 
was the foundation of the Third Axial Age during which the func- 
tional differentiation of law took off (Hegel 1976: $29; Luhmann 1981: 
62). One side effect, as with many evolutionary changes, was that the 
impact on societal structures was more profound than contempo- 
raries could have anticipated. Due to the complexity of the new law 
of universal freedom, a process of legal professionalization immedi- 
ately set in, aiming in other words to reduce this complexity by struc- 
turally coupling law and (legal) science as the first two autonomous 
functional systems of (early) modern society (Bauer 2018). That was, 
in other words, the onset of functional differentiation as the prime 
form of differentiation in (modern) society (not precluding that the 
occurrence, as in other Axial Ages, of similar developments more or 
less simultaneously in other world regions, e.g. the Muslim world). 
To be sure, the at once normative (law of freedom) and functional 
(law of freedom) evolutionary innovation stabilized and augmented 
the existing strata-based power-structure. Yet, at the same time 
the political claim to universal freedom and emancipation through 
law (triggered by legal reforms and revolutions) became a real, 
imaginable and normatively justifiable possibility, a dynamic largely 
unknown in the pagan Greek and Roman-dominated cultures of the 
northern Afroeurasian hemisphere during Antiquity. The Third Axial 
Age was thus characterized by the somewhat paradoxical interrela- 
tionship between a largely unintended functional learning process 
of societal subsystems, on the one hand, and an intentional cogni- 
tive and normative learning process of specific social groups and 
classes (even the masses of people, as early Protestant movements in 
the Roman Church realm indicated), on the other. It was the social 
learning process during Late Antiquity (200-1000 CE) that led to 
the promotion of the poor from the merely economic category of 
beggar to the judicial category of plaintiff entitled to appear before 
the bishop's courts (which were, however, conservative being based 
on Roman civil law). Even so, the masses were legally and politically 
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perceived as a passive and ‘lonely crowd’ (Riesman et al. 2020; see 
also Brown 2002: 69). By contrast, the social learning process af- 
fecting the status of the masses in the age of the Papal Revolution 
activated and organized these masses based on the notion of the 
pauperes. Non-elite groups even started to organize themselves, 
often with the (by no means disinterested) help of Church elites. 
This happened, for example, in the Peace and Truce of God Move- 
ment, later on in protective associations and local peace militias 
set up mainly by craftsmen, such as the Caputiati, the capuchin 
men (Köhn 1991; Arnold 2009). The value attributed in this period to 
labour promoted the status of peasants and other working people 
(still under the hegemony and rule of clerics and political-military 
leaders) into a potentially active, self-organized, sometimes social- 
revolutionary, and sometimes even legislative power. No longer 
were these masses a ‘lonely crowd’ as they had been during most of 
Antiquity (Duby 1981). It was, not least, the significant contribution 
of the poor in Roman Church realms to the first crusades that fun- 
damentally strengthened the collective agency of the lower social 
classes. They were no longer mere recipients of plundering, burning 
and murdering by warriors but became themselves warriors who 
on their long journeys plundered, burned and murdered first the 
Jews, then the Arabs, then their Byzantine Christian brethren in 
Constantinople. They committed these acts - which would today 
constitute crimes against humanity — in the name of the law and the 
turn to immanence (of establishing God’s kingdom on Earth through 
human action), as expressed, for example, in the establishment of 
new states throughout the conquered region (e.g. the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem), most of them short-lived. 

Unintentionally, though, the intolerant and brutal reign of the 
crusades had a paradoxical effect. The Pope’s twelfth-century cru- 
saders disseminated the (written) message of Christian universal 
freedom, just as modern-day conquerors, from Napoleon to the 
US and the Soviet Union, spread universal concepts alongside their 
power-political and military projection, for instance, universal free- 
dom (now based on popular sovereignty) and global constitutional 
provisions (either democratic or communist, with the US and the 
Soviet Union both aiming to be champions of anti-imperialism). 
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Turning back to the Third Axial Age, the lower classes and the Ro- 
man church elites of the eleventh and twelfth centuries witnessed a 
gradual societal transformation. This change in societal structures 
was based on the underlying ‘general concept of freedom’, some- 
times evolving into communal associations with a highly developed 
political autonomy’ of free and equal male individuals (Köhn 1991: 
349; Fried 2007). Legal scholars in that period also redefined the 
doctrine of inheritance in Roman civil law, which basically revolved 
around the notion that what concerns everyone requires the consent 
of everyone (quod omnes similiter tangit, ab omnibus comprebetur). They 
then universalized and socialized this doctrine, meant to address 
only the ruling classes, into a constitutional principle that governed 
any corporative body and potentially all the people living under it 
(Berman 1991: 366; Tierney 1982: 21, 24-25; Brundage and Eichbauer 
2022). Through this creative reinterpretation of the quod omnes tangit 
principle, even laymen were now able to be represented at general 
councils of the Roman Church (Tierney 1982: 21). In political theory, 
these Church Councils were meant to represent the entire People 
of the Church, including all generations, alive or dead, as a kind 
of Christian, eschatological popular sovereign (see Möller 2021). 
Over time, and taking off during the thirteenth century, mendi- 
cant orders (like the Franciscans) as well as lay poverty movements 
mushroomed, the latter organized - as were the many free and 
republican cities that consolidated in that period too - on the basis 
of the proto-liberal new law of corporations. This finally culminated 
in the manifold Protestant uprisings, revolutions and revolutionary 
wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the course of 
these complex Protestant revolutions, the idea of the equal freedom 
of every Christian (legally construed during the Papal revolution) 
was then combined with the humanistic (secular) concept of self- 
empowerment of all individuals, whether Christian or not (Cassirer 
1994, 2013; Habermas 2020: 724f). While the Papal Revolution thus 
brought the dualism of transcendence and immanence into the 
historical (and immanent) realm of an emerging legal sphere, the 
Protestant Revolution freed immanence almost totally from this 
dualism by transferring the ultimate decision about the border 
between immanence and transcendence to the conscience of the in- 
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dividual believer. Transcendence, in other words, no longer affected 
the social world from the outside, but became part - normatively as 
well as in terms of social structure (e.g. in Protestant collectives) - of 
the subjective world of the individual. Starting from there, it hardly 
comes as a surprise that Zwinglian jurists and intellectuals drew 
the consequences of this and proclaimed, probably for the first time 
in modern legal language, universal human rights (see Art. 3 of the 
Twelve Articles of Memmingen, and comparable later proclamations 
by English Diggers; Blickle 2003, 2004). 

As in many revolutions, not all the potential fruits were har- 
vested. For example, human rights were, if at all, codified in subjec- 
tive rights of property, but not as political or broader social rights 
(this has only happened, globally, since the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries; Duby 1981, 2020; Flasch 1994: 120). As in 
the previous epochs discussed here, these evolutionary changes in 
society also witnessed a transformation of proto-theories of social 
evolution, that is, the social theories reflecting on how this change 
came about. One example here would be what can be conceived of 
as the first functionalist theory of society in that context, written 
about 1159 by John of Salisbury in his Politicratus.° However, despite 
these noteworthy theoretical innovations, the overall impact of 
the Third Axial Age on the theory of social evolution was relatively 
meagre. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, social 
contract theories and political utopias (e.g. Thomas More’s) were 
almost completely decoupled from the hitherto dominant religious 
salvation-narrative, while an empiricist tradition of (in particular 
military) historiography that had existed since Greek and Roman 
times - going back as far as Thucydides - allowed for at least some 
theorizing on social change as well. However, it was not until the 
eighteenth century that social contract theories and political utopias 


6 Again as far as the West is concerned, since, for example, Ibn Khaldun’s the- 
ory of the state exhibits a similar outlook. John understands society as a 
progressively rational entity that can improve itself and is oriented towards 
the monotheistic programme of justice and enabling the rise of individual 
subjectivities, as a theological, political and legal fight ‘against oppression 


and obstruction’ (Duby 2020: 201; see also Szabö-Bechstein 1991: 161f). 
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were, finally, combined with the newly emerging concept of biolog- 
ical theories of evolution and evolutionist philosophies of history 
- laying the ground for the emergence of social evolution theories 
explicitly defining themselves as such. 


2.4 The Fourth Axial Age: The planetary age of global 
constitutionalism and explicit social evolutionary 
theorizing, ca. 1750-present 


Modern social evolutionary theory emerged together with structural 
changes related to the globalization of core constitutional and legal 
principles outlined in the previous section, that is, in the context 
of the mushrooming political-revolutionary and constitutional- 
reformist changes on a global scale that took place between about 
1750 and 1850. The (hierarchical and imperial) outreach of mainly 
European powers shaped centre-periphery relations between Eu- 
ropean and non-European world regions reaching out first across 
the Atlantic (USA, Haiti) and then to other world regions. This de- 
centring of the underlying basic structure of (world) society was, 
consequently, accompanied by ‘the entire immense superstructure’ 
of a major transformation of constitutional theory and in its wake 
core societal dynamics (Marx 1904: 12). Itis important to point out in 
this context that the dynamic of (global) constitutionalization must 
not be read as the ‘binding together’ of functionally differentiated, 
global systems of politics, that had somehow previously emerged 
independently of one another, or ‘grown apart’ from one another. 
Rather, this process of constitutionalization represented the core of 
a tight coevolution of the political and legal systems of world society, 
which included the ongoing differentiation that was the condition 
for their mutual linkage.’ 

As far as the evolution towards global constitutionalization was 
concerned, the first written and printed constitution of this plane- 


7 For an elaborate account in the long historical perspective, see Brunkhorst 
2014; for one focused on the modern systems of world politics and global 


law, see Albert 2002. 
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tary age was the constituzione of Pasquale Paoli in Corsica. Notably, it 
appeared on the European periphery, not in its powerful heartlands, 
and was published in the same year as Rousseau’s Discours sur l’origine 
et les fondements de l’inégalité parmi les hommes — the latter thus not 
being the first, but the most advanced and most influential draft of a 
theory of social evolution at the time (Colley 2021: 17-25). Rousseau 
was in close contact with leaders in Corsica and even wrote a draft 
constitution for Paoli, modelled on Swiss cantonal constitutions 
(Rousseau 2010). The second constitutional draft was the Nakaz 
(the Grand Instruction) of Catherine II of Russia, emphasizing the 
equality of all men before the law, disapproving of the death penalty 
and torture. The Nakaz was drafted by a commission composed not 
only of Russians from the propertied classes, but also of non-Euro- 
pean, non-Christian people, as well as dispossessed people, women, 
workers and peasants. It was approved in 1767 and remained in force 
for four years until it was set aside by Catherine in favour of imperial 
expansion and the consolidation of her power (Colley 2021: 57-92, 
408f). Nevertheless, the Nakaz was influential as it made its way not 
only into French, but also Polish and North American constitutional 
discourse, especially after Diderot’s meeting with Catherine II in 
1773 (Butler and Tomsinov 2009). 

Both constitutional documents, the Corsican constituzione and 
the Russian Nakaz, not only aroused interest throughout Europe and 
overseas, they ultimately changed the public discourse of European, 
and increasingly non-European, intellectuals who came to view 
(global) law as completely immanent by sublating the Protestant du- 
alism God/consciousness. This global (increasingly post-European 
and post-Christian) Fourth Axial Age of global constitutionalism 
was therefore characterized by a complete and full worldly-making 
of transcendence, ‘transcendence from within, and transcendence 
in this world’ (Habermas 1991b). This also affected the way in which 
social change was theorized, and it therefore comes as no surprise 
that Rousseau’s Second Discourse is an empirically grounded (spec- 
ulative) theory of social evolution that already contains core ideas of 
the most advanced evolutionary theories of the twentieth century 
(those of Gould, Lewontin, Kuhn etc.). That is, the fundamental idea 
of a permanent gradual change through (a) natural selection inter- 
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spersed with sudden, quickly accelerating periods of revolutionary 
change (such as punctuational bursts, legal, scientific revolutions 
etc.), and (b) epigenetic processes (such as allopatric speciation, 
when populations ofthe same species become spatially separated). 
Moreover, anticipating Marx, Dewey and Peirce, Rousseau stressed 
that all evolution (in human society) contains significant and in- 
tentional learning processes that shape humans’ imagination and 
the striving for experimentalism and comparison that forms the 
normative basis for the central evolutionary role of solidarity and 
egalitarianism that we witness from the inception of language. This 
is the social understanding of change that allows us to transcend (if 
only counter-factually) every existing reality that restricts individual 
diversity and universality and to strive for social and egalitarian 
freedom. It is not, however, a linear theory. For one thing, Rousseau 
makes the ‘decisive step into a post-metaphysical thinking’ (Geyer 
2007: 163, 203) by highlighting that the content of future changes 
cannot reasonably be foreseen. As Rousseau puts it, ‘no philosopher 
who would be so bold as to say: Here is a limit to which man can reach 
and which he cannot cross. We do not know what nature allows us 
to be’ (Rousseau 1971: 38; Emerson 1983: 406). Secondly, then, and 
antedating complex evolution theories that refrain from imagining 
stability, Rousseau understands the concept of revolutionary change 
‘no longer as a cyclical upheaval from one stable state to another, 
but as a permanent, crisis-like structural change that became the 
guiding historical concept of modernity’ (Geyer 2007: 252). Almost 
100 years later, in 1848 the Communist Manifesto similarly defined 
revolutionary change as a permanent process: ‘[t]he bourgeoisie 
cannot exist without continually revolutionizing the instruments of 
production’, that is, the relations of production, that is, all social 
relations (Marx and Engels 1974: 465). Rousseau’s theory of evolution 
thus, on the one hand, expresses a Hegelian idea of emancipatory 


8 Iring Fetscher (in a continuation of Cassirer’s groundbreaking interpretation 
from the 1920s) stated in 1960 that Rousseau had thus ‘introduced the new 
idea of the radical structural change of man into the discussion ... in opposi- 
tion to all the theories of natural law that were available to him’ (Fetscher 
1960: 683). 
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progress (expressed as fundamental freedom), deeply embedded in 
the social (proto-)theorizing of evolution since the dawn of human 
civilization. Yet, on the other hand, it suggests that progress does 
not proceed in a straight line, but rather follows an unpredictable 
zigzag course in which progression and regression, learning and 
unlearning are dialectically intertwined. 

Novel, revolutionary technologies of dissemination accelerated 
this process. In the world revolutions and revolutionary world wars 
during the long turn from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century 
the spread of the global constitutional ‘fever’ was underpinned by 
the rapid development and improvement of ever cheaper media of 
dissemination: the printing press, (steam) shipping, denser net- 
works of postal services, railroads, photography, intercontinental 
cables, telegrams, radios, moving pictures, and so on. As Marx 
and Engels already observed, ‘steam-navigation, railways, electric 
telegraphs’ made the ‘world market’ as well as ‘world literature’, and 
‘the unification, for which the citizens of the Middle Ages needed 
centuries with their miserable highways, the modern proletarians 
bring about with the railroads in a few years’ (Marx and Engels 1974: 
471). Constitutional texts and revolutionary manifestos were fed 
into these communications networks, quickly, at relatively low cost, 
and in large numbers, thus multiplying and fortifying globalized, 
interregional and reciprocal interaction (Colley 2021: 136f, 416). From 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it was not only this consti- 
tutional ‘fever’ that spread, but also the theorizing of these (and 
other) societal changes, which increasingly took the form of explicit 
theories of biological and social evolution. In fact, neither of these 
two sides could claim to have been first. Contrary to the view that 
biological evolutionary theory was there first, evolutionary theory as 
a whole in this era developed out of a close interaction and mutual 
learning between biologists, world travellers and world warriors, 
travel writers and newspaper men, world revolutionaries, counter- 
revolutionaries and philosophers and proto social scientists. In that 
context, the idea of a complete immanence of social evolution - its 
being triggered by developments in society and not from the outside 
(God/transcendence, nature, etc.) - took root and simultaneously 
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led to the globalization of the underlying notions of solidarity and 
egalitarianism. 

In his 1795 paper On Perpetual Peace, Immanuel Kant could thus 
assert that the ‘most cruel and devised slavery’ on the ‘sugar islands’ 
(Haiti that is) is a ‘violation of rights in one place on earth that is ‘felt 
by all’ (Kant 1986: 216). However, this generalization of subjective 
rights into an early notion of human rights is only possible because 
the globalized world of the time became real not just in theory but in 
practice. As Kant explains, ‘the idea of a world citizen right’ is only 
‘now no longer a fantastic and extravagant conception of law’ (ibid.). 
This is because absolute principles (idea, necessity, human rights, 
eternal peace) need to be linked to the existence of dissemination 
media. In Kant’s time, global ship and postal traffic made a world- 
wide spread of knowledge possible. In 1787 it took only a few weeks 
for the text of the new American Constitution to spread around the 
world, and for constitutional ‘fever’ to rise in many places (Colley 
2021: 108). Between 1760 and 1775, the number of newspapers dou- 
bled, which was very much in line with the great impact of the most 
productive period of Rousseau’s life; and it doubled again between 
1775 and 1790, which, in turn, massively amplified the impact of 
Kant in his most productive period. Kant, like all the enthusiastic 
partisans of the revolution, was perfectly aware of this and how 
ideas that might only be read by a small elite might ignite a fire of 
revolution on a much wider societal scale, because the underlying 
ideas of freedom, solidarity and egalitarianism resonate and make 
everyone speak in the vocabulary of the coming revolution of citi- 
zens of the world, voicing their claim to ‘unrestricted’ freedom of 
speech in order to enable the self-legislation of the public (Israel 
2014: 45-48). In the late 1780s, a few years after Kant’s essay on En- 
lightenment, the avantgarde of the Paris Revolution demanded this 
freedom as the ‘first human right’ (Israel 2014: 51). Grave violations 
(from despotism to genocide) continued, but could now be repu- 
diated on the basis of an immanent principle clearly codified and 
distributed in texts. Such violations could now be communicated 
globally as contradicting constitutional principles that had been 
printed and therefore could be read everywhere (Colley 2021: 108). 
Decolonization from the early nineteenth century would not have 
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been possible on that scale without this evolutionary background 
condition: the learning of novel ideas and evolutionary change in 
technologies. The accompanying notion of world citizenship, how- 
ever imperfectly implemented, thus constituted a ‘global public 
sphere shaped by ‘communicative density and empathy’, in which 
human rights violations could be named as such, communicated, 
publicized and stigmatized (see our section on global peacebuilding 
below, Eberl and Niesen 2022: 257, 262). As the speed and density of 
global shipping and the number of postal stations increased, so did 
not only the lust for colonial and imperial domination, but arguably 
even more the width and depth with which human rights’ violations 
and (world) war atrocities were communicated and condemned 
across the globe (Colley 2021: 112-115, 122-154, 257). 

Such a broadly informed and enlightened public - transcending 
the distinction between alleged centres and peripheries - could not 
exist in ancient Rome and Greece or during the Third Axial Age be- 
cause neither the ideational underpinning (complete immanence of 
equality anchored in the idea of positive law) nor the media of dis- 
semination needed for the rapid cross-regional spread that ensured 
permanent and structured interrelations had by then evolved (Israel 
2014: 35, 50, 54). Central too in this context is the observation that 
this process was in no way one-sided. The revolution in Haiti was the 
epitome of a modern global revolution (as only the Eurocentric in- 
tellectual discourse in Europe has been slow to recognize); likewise, 
revolutionary plans and constitutional designs from today’s Global 
South made their way into the West, a dynamic that both Linda Col- 
ley and Sujit Sivasundaram highlight and give countless examples of 
(Colley 2021; Sivasundaram 2020). 

It was at the apex of la Terreur during the French Revolution 
that Kant, in 1793, developed the final version of his theory of social 
evolution as real progression for the better (Kant 1977: 351-368). He 
argued that, even though it was facing a backlash from revolutionary 
fervour and counter-revolutionary oppression, the affective moral 
enthusiasm of revolutionaries and their intellectual supporters 
working under censorship was a sufficient empirical indicator (a 
Geschichtszeichen as Kant called it with explicit evolutionary under- 
tones) of a ‘great event’ (viz. punctuational burst) in history, that 
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is a real progression of mankind for the better (viz. social learning 
and cognitive evolution) (Kant 1977: 357-359). Such an event, Kant 
argues - thereby anticipating the centrality of variation and (nega- 
tive) selection — ‘cannot be forgotten’, and therefore can and should 
be ‘repeated’ even in the event of its ‘failure in misery and cruelty’ 
(Kant 1977: 358, 360f). According to Kant, this ‘repetition of ever new 
attempts’ at revolution only ends when a constitution based on truly 
universal democratic freedom has been consolidated and includes 
all the people of the world in a cosmopolitan society (Kant 1977: 361f, 
365). Kant, in sum, thus constructs the world revolution of 1789 as an 
evolutionary turning point, a new Axial Age. It is axial because it is 
not a historical event like many others, but a new reference point in 
world history ‘around which everything revolves and which divides 
its course into a before and after’ (Assmann 2018: 14). Moreover, 
as in the classical philosophical Axial Age concept of Karl Jaspers, 
and as entailed in the concept of negative selection, the core point 
is not the full realization of revolutionary goals, but the fact that 
these goals have become unforgettable and have hence become part 
and parcel of the cultural memory of world society to be communi- 
cated whenever needed. Furthermore, Kant (like Marx a little later) 
linked his theory of evolutionary learning to social structures, that 
is, he combined his evolutionary theory with a theory of the evolu- 
tion of social structure over different world historical stages often 
driven by violent contestations and countercontestations (i.e., from 
segmentary societies to capitalist/popular sovereignty societies). 

By drawing on Rousseau’s idea of constitutional self-legislation, 
Kant also rephrased the concept of the autonomy of the subject 
as the core principle of every philosophical discourse. He thereby 
took up the thread of performative knowledge, which had hardly 
developed any further since St. Augustine, and provided an evolu- 
tionary theory of subjective reason, grounded in the reflexive and 
practical, and therefore performative, relation of the subject to it- 
self. In other words, Kant developed an evolution-based theory of (a) 
intersubjectively binding practical reason (morality), understood as 
the exit from self-incurred immaturity and combined this with (b) 
an evolutionary social theory of constitutional change based on the 
real moral and legal progress of mankind. Subsequent philosoph- 
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ical theories of evolution built on that. Schelling gave this theory 
of the autonomous subject a more materialist flavour, anticipat- 
ing the praxis-philosophical turn to the existential and historical 
materialism of Young Hegelian and American pragmatists - and 
arguably also underpinning Adler’s (2019) theory of cognitive evo- 
lution. Kant’s concept of the autonomy of the subject as the driving 
force (and destiny) of social evolution has remained central to social 
evolutionary theory ever since, which, during the twentieth century, 
turned into communication-based evolutionary theory. 

The first core characteristic in that regard is a growing function- 
alist focus on the autonomy of systems as evolving social structures. 
This began, at the level of theories of society, with Marx’s focus on 
the functional autonomy of the economic system of world society, 
was followed by Durkheim’s organic solidarity - a solidarity that 
must not be mistaken for unity but thought of as a bracket linking 
and integrating the fundamental functional diversity of society - 
led to Weber and his focus on divergent and contradictory value 
spheres, ending up, via Parsons and organizational theory, in com- 
plex models of differentiated communication and Luhmanr’s notion 
of system autonomy. On the level of theories of cognitive evolution 
and learning it was most clearly reflected in the post-structural turn 
to subject autonomy (subjectivation) leading from Rousseau’s and 
Kant’s idea of the self-reflexive autonomy of the subject, via Niet- 
zsche, Mead and Heidegger, to the contemporary reconstruction 
of subject-autonomy, self-determination and self-consciousness in 
the Foucauldian post-structuralist notion of the discursive empow- 
erment of subject-autonomy. It was also, finally, apparent in the 
rise of critical theories tracking societal emancipatory autonomy, 
which proceeded from Kant, Schelling, Hegel and Marx, via Weber, 
Durkheim, Peirce, Gadamer and Adorno to Bühler and Habermas’s 
theory of societal emancipatory autonomy. 

This evolution of evolution theories, which now resort, increas- 
ingly explicitly, to the concept of ‘evolution’, runs in parallel to soci- 
etal transformations that we have already highlighted, first and fore- 
most the globalization of constitutions and the reflection of this pro- 
cess in evolutionary theory. Note that Kant’s concept of subject au- 
tonomy was preceded by, and enabled in interaction with, a global 
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practical turn to constitutional revolutions (USA, France, Haiti, rest 
ofthe world) and permanent global interaction (visible, e.g., in the 
emergence of global cities such as London in the early nineteenth 
century that developed as the hubs ofintellectual reflection on social 
evolution at the time). This Fourth Axial Age of global constitution- 
alism was thus accompanied by an emergent world society of global 
communication. To be sure, the progress of dissemination technolo- 
gies in that period also enabled an unprecedented evolution of de- 
structive forces: hybrid warfare combining land and sea operations 
and wars becoming world wars penetrating (almost) all zones of the 
globe and producing huge numbers of military and civilian casual- 
ties. The arms trade and terror flourished too on global scales. In 
sum, wars triggered revolutions and revolutions triggered wars, and 
in both cases there were progressive and retrograde variants, and 
sometimes one turned into the other, as when liberation movements 
quickly became despotic (Colley 2021: 25-41, 79f, 115-154, 161-168, 
245, 270, 289-295, 304, 321-324, 387, 415-424; Osterhammel 2010). 
Again, this was a global affair far from havingthe West necessarily as 
its centre. Ihe first universal female suffrage was introduced in the 
Democratic Republic of Pitcairn, a small island in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean. This republic lasted from 1838 until 1930 and attracted 
some Europeans who cherished the citizen rights established there 
(Colley 2021: 253-260). All this was actually well known to contem- 
poraries, but nationalism and imperialism have almost eradicated it 
from memory. 

The ideas of (egalitarian, solidarist) self-legislation and self-rep- 
resentation have evolved since the second half ofthe eighteenth cen- 
tury in theory and practice. They permeate philosophical, juridical 
and political discourses, and affect (world) society’s power-knowl- 
edge complexes. The process is contradictory (ultimately about 
positive and negative selections). From a structural perspective, and 
contrary to many realist and post-colonial theories, this evolution 
is not only, and even not primarily, about power, self-preservation, 
colonialism and imperialism. It always did include, and normatively 
privilege, the seductive, disturbing, disruptive power of dissemi- 
nated constitutional texts and their commentaries that highlighted 
equality and justice, allowing, even under the harshest circum- 
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stances, despotism, colonial rule, slavery, exploitation, autocracy 
and other institutions of exclusion to be discursively challenged. 
Where there is power, there is resistance, and this resistance in evo- 
lutionary terms is enabled and normatively supported by the axial 
changes highlighted above, while leaving space for different cultural 
expressions of generalized and universalized principles in processes 
of decolonization (Colley 2021: 357-424). This is what Thomas Jef- 
ferson meant by putting faith in the repeatability of constitutional 
revolutions and linking this to the possibility of comprehensive 
progress: ‘Tho’ written constitutions may be violated in moments of 
passion and delusion, yet they furnish a text to which those who are 
watchful may again rally and recall the people’ (Thomas Jefferson; 
quoted from Colley 2021: 342f) - somewhat ironically, since this was 
meant to get rid of slaveholders (of whom Jefferson himself was 
one). 

After Kant’s blueprint for a cosmopolitan constitution it became 
ever more evident that the ‘unity of a society encompassing all func- 
tions’ can only be conceived of at world societal levels (Luhmann 1975: 
51-71).° The idea of a national collective consciousness proved to be as 
illusory as the idea of a future unity in the collective consciousness of 
the proletariat. With globally ‘prevailing functional differentiation 
and - in addition, transcending Luhmann - with growing democra- 
tization based on normative learning underpinning the idea of uni- 
versal freedom (human rights and the idea of full inclusion being the 
normative underpinning of functional differentiation), the notion of 
society itself has been globalized. 

That is why it is no surprise that the insight that the nation- 
state is not the solution but the problem as far as world society is 


9 In 1912 an observer quoted by Luhmann could only state: ‘For the first time 
all five continents serve as the theatre at the same time’ (Luhmann 1975: 
53). Even then it was realized that ‘worldwide interaction is possible if and 
when partners can be chosen among all human beings ... without bound- 
aries of society preventing it. An Argentinian might marry an Abyssinian, a 
Zeelander take a loan in New Zealand..., a Russian trusts technical construc- 
tions tested in Japan, a French writer seek homosexual relations in Egypt, a 


Berliner sunbathe in the Bahamas’ (Luhmann 1975: 53). 
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concerned had already emerged during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, with certain people seeing a solution on the international level 
(which is what would later emerge as the home turf of IR). Kant 
wrote his essay on a future League of Nations in 1795. Towards the 
end ofthe Philosophy of Right, Hegel resorts to the misty notion of 
world history, placing all hope in an impersonal world judgment by 
the world spirit, which his student Marx then transforms, still link- 
ing it to the concept of objective spirit, into the evolution of world 
society read as a history of class struggles. What, however, unites 
all these theories of society is their assertion that (world) society 
can no longer be produced by establishing egalitarian relations of 
freedom within regional boundaries; it can only be fully achieved 
within a truly global context (Hegel 1976; Marx and Engels 2010). 
From the observation of this reality of world society Marx drew 
an important conclusion for the theory of social evolution, namely 
that, at least since the (in our terminology, not Marx’s) Fourth Axial 
Age, the only science is the science of history (understood as world 
history). This is why everything social is evolution, while the theory 
of evolution can only, as Marx wrote - even before the appearance of 
Darwins groundbreaking work - explain retrospectively. Feudalism 
can only be seen (in evolutionary terms) from the perspective of 
bourgeois capitalist society - but not vice versa (Marx 1967; Marx 
and Engels 2010). Two courses of action stand out: either to trust 
in the accidental course of evolution and to adapt normative ex- 
pectations to this (Luhmann), or to actively engage through ‘living 
forward’ (Kierkegaard) or being critically-practical and practically- 
revolutionary, which is what the American, progressivist pragmatist 
tradition from Dewey to Rorty takes from the theory of evolution as 
it consolidated in the Fourth Axial Age (Rorty 1998). 

Since the Second World War, and much studied by mainstream 
IR and international law scholarship, global constitutional integra- 
tion and (rudimentary) global political integration in international 
organizations and bureaucracies has taken off (a process that started 
in the nineteenth century - the Congress of Vienna being often men- 
tioned as the inaugural moment). A democratically organized and 
participatory inclusive world society is far off. Yet, the idea and 
often the practice of the political, cultural, social and legal inclusion 
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of everybody (full inclusion in Luhmannian terminology), regard- 
less of social, gender, national, religious, ethnic, sexual and ‘racial’ 
background, permeates international public law and ‘world public 
opinion’, and shapes the self-understanding of ‘international public 
authority’ (Thornhill 2020; von Bogdandy et al. 2017: 115-145; von 
Bogdandy 2022).'° Moreover, relations between states can hardly 
be seen as rooted in mere coexistence but contain strong elements 
of being bound by law that supports the peaceful co-operation of 
political units (notwithstanding constant breaches of that principle 
by the West and non-West; Fassbender 2009). 

The post-World War II era saw a consolidation of the idea of 
global constitutionalism, and the sociology of universal commu- 
nication (paradigmatically in the three dimensions of autonomy: 
Luhmann, Foucault, Habermas) is its product and part and parcel 
of it, in a way its active and activating superstructure. The latter 
is both reflected and shaped by the communicative turn of subject 
autonomy which, in Foucault’s case, was due to the indistinguish- 
able discursive entwinement of power and knowledge with respect 
to the autonomy of the subject, whereas Luhmann and Habermas 
both assume that system autonomy as well as societal emancipatory 
autonomy can both differentiate reflexively between power and 
knowledge as well as between validity and facticity. Luhmann and 
Habermas carry out the communicative turn in sociology almost 
simultaneously (although independently of each other and on the 
basis of different motives). Habermas spells it out normatively, 
Luhmann cognitively (Apel 2011: 92-137, 2016). 


10  Fullinclusion is already articulated in the Charter that prescribes ‘promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion’ (Art. 1 [3] UN; 
Art. 76 UN), and to ‘promote: a. higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress and development; b. solu- 
tions of international economic, social, health, and related problems; and 


international cultural and educational cooperation (Art. 55 UN). 


3 Contemporary social evolution and social 
evolutionary theories 


3.1 Social evolution and theories of society 


As demonstrated in the previous section, evolution is firmly en- 
sconced in modern social theory, and particularly in what could be 
termed ‘comprehensive’ socialtheories that seek to provide accounts 
ofthe entirety ofthe social world. In fact, no serious comprehensive 
social theory does not share the view that, in one way or another, 
‘society is the outcome of evolution (Luhmann 2012: 251). This is 
why ‘since Marx, Spencer and Durkheim, the theory of society has 
been a theory of social evolution (Brunkhorst 2014: 1), a dynamic 
that became even more explicit with twentieth-century social the- 
orists such as Luhmann, Elias and Habermas. But there are also 
less obvious candidates, and here we draw on Foucault’s post-Dar- 
winian rejection of Lamarckian evolutionism and its replacement 
with a non-linear analysis of society that highlights the ‘hierarchical 
complexity’ (Commons and Ross 2008) of genealogical layers that 
engender society’s discursive fundamentals - in other words, the 
evolution of ‘regimes of truth and ‘épistémes’. We suggest that there 
is a broad overlap and a (dialectical) complementarity not only with 
regard to systems theory, critical theory and poststructuralism, but 
also - and this is specific to social sciences such as IR - between 
evolutionary theory, genealogy, and social/interregional/global his- 
tory, which cannot be completely separated from each other for both 
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substantive and heuristic reasons.’ While the social evolutionary 
components in Luhmann’s work are obvious from the outset and 
his Theory of Society (2012) devotes an entire section to social evolu- 
tionary theory, orthodox perspectives on Habermas and Foucault 
tend to underestimate the degree to which evolutionary thinking 
shaped their work. Based on a burgeoning literature that moves 
beyond this, and from which we draw, we suggest that a thorough 
engagement with Foucault and Habermas brings to the fore not only 
strong influences from social evolutionary theory, but also reveals 
a range of complementarities with Luhmann. Without aiming to 
artificially merge these otherwise quite diverse theories, we suggest 
that a conjoined reading is warranted. It would enable us to draw on 
a growing literature that highlights epistemological and ontological 
overlaps between them (Kneer 1996; Staheli 2000; Akerstrgm An- 
dersen 2003; Borch 2005), thereby challenging those - in our view 
outdated — perspectives that tend to replicate arguments about an 
alleged fundamental incommensurability. 

Habermas’s œuvre in particular, beginning with his Ph.D. thesis 
(Habermas 1954), is closely related to evolutionary theory. In his early 
work Habermas developed a strictly post-metaphysical and anti- 
teleological philosophy of history (Habermas 1963), which was closely 
related to the evolutionary theory of the 1950s. One of the basic ideas 
was that theory and its practical and critical intentions, as well as 
its epistemic implications, are part of the same evolutionary pro- 
cesses that the theory analyses (Habermas 1968). After the linguistic 
turn, Habermas combined the ontogenesis of cognitive and moral 
competencies with a functional theory of evolutionary adaptation 
(Habermas 1976, 1981a, 2004). Finally, he also constructed his theory 
of law on the evolution of the functionally differentiated system of 
positive law (Habermas 1992; Luhmann 2004). Moreover, overcom- 
ing the animosities between Habermasian and Luhmannian camps 
that existed in the past, more recent literature highlights a number 
of epistemological and structural similarities between these two 


1 Avery good example for such ‘complementarity work’ would be Chris Thorn- 
hill’s new sociology of (international and global) constitutions (see, for ex- 


ample, Thornhill 2014, 2020, 2021). 
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approaches, including the recourse both have to the notion of social 
evolution. The linguistic turn made visible the centrality of language 
and communication that has driven human evolution ever since the 
central role of chatting during the pre-Axial Age. 

Thus, on the methodological level, a new approach to critical 
systems theory is evolving that is a Habermas-Luhmann hybrid, 
in particular with respect to legal theory (Amstutz and Fischer- 
Lescano 2013; Möller and Siri 2016; Schecter 2019). From a critical 
point of view, the driving force of social evolution is an operation 
called negation (disagreement) - this is a theme central to Young 
Hegelians and critical theory as well as to systems theory and post- 
structuralism, thereby linking Foucault, Habermas and Luhmann. 
It also features strongly in our approach (see below). The accumu- 
lation of negations triggers algorithmic evolution (i.e. variation, 
selection, restabilization) as well as cognitive and normative learn- 
ing processes. In one major variant, this echoes our focus below on 
communications as the central mechanism of evolution, where ‘the 
Marxist dialectic of productive forces and relations of production is 
replaced by a dialectics of egalitarian [emancipatory] and repressive 
communication (Möller 2021). In his Critical Theory of Legal Revolu- 
tions: Evolutionary Perspectives, Hauke Brunkhorst (2014) understands 
the evolution of law as the result of normatively motivated legal rev- 
olutions. Revolutions here are conceived as a kind of punctuational 
burst (Gould and Lewontin 1979). However, they do not appear out 
of nothing. They only occur within state-building in stratified class- 
societies (from 3500 BCE onward) and in functionally differenti- 
ated class-societies (from 1000 CE onward), and they do so under 
two conditions: (a) the existence of long-term cognitive, social and 
moral learning processes, due to religious rationalization, highly 
contested philosophical and religious discourses, structural con- 
flicts and class-struggles; (b) the existence of a technically advanced 
legal order especially for the coordination of the material interests 
of imperial ruling classes. The learning process terminates in the 
cognitive and normative insight that social structure is not a natural 
destiny but can be changed through emancipatory or repressive po- 
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litical action.” Under the favourable conditions of a serious crisis of 
legitimization of established orders, this combination of normative 
learning and preadaptive functional advances culminates in legal 
revolutions. Their achievement is the constructive invention and 
reinvention of a growing and ever more egalitarian, functionally 
differentiated legal system - later defined normatively as law that is 
freedom (Kant), and defined functionally as the ‘immune system’ of 
society (Luhmann 1995, 2004). The new, revolutionary modern law, 
including international law, reflects the insight that the structure 
of human societies can be changed by the ‘practical-critical activity’ 
of cooperating actors (Koskenniemi 2001). However, modern law 
is tricky, paradoxical (Luhmann, Derrida, Teubner) and dialectical 
(Marx, Adorno, Habermas). It enables an enduring emancipatory 
praxis and stabilizes progressive advances (see also Kratochwil 
2019), yet it also undergirds unprecedented formations of class-rule 
and international hierarchies, as well as (class-, gender- or race- 
based) oppression and exploitation. Therefore, with the emergence 
of modern society, law became a kind of pacemaker for social evolu- 
tion (Luhmann 2004), for better or worse, and with no teleology that 
goes beyond the fragile plans and expectations of social actors and 
agencies, and other ‘epigenetic’ constructions (Moller 2021). 

As far as Foucault is concerned, it would seem too simplistic 
to conclude that his was not an evolutionary theory from the fact 
that ‘evolution is not listed in the index of his collected works (see 
Foucault 1994: 867). Thus, his genealogical method is directly focused 
on the triad variation, selection and restabilization. In Foucauldian 
terms, one begins the investigation by identifying a given discourse 
(or episteme, or dispositive, Foucault conceived of the selective 


2 As discussed extensively in the previous chapter, we agree witha recent turn 
in anthropology that suggests that there is every reason to assume that pre- 
civilization (a.k.a. hunter-gatherer) societies were as much based on exper- 
iments with social structure, cognitive learning and a sense of the contin- 
gency (and therefore the possibility of change) in social order as the script- 
based societies with which this is usually associated. We leave open the 
question about traces of proto-social-evolution theorizing in such societies, 
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element in different ways throughout his career), only then to jump 
back to a point before that discourse stabilized, in order to cap- 
ture its beginning that caused a discursive break (variation), which 
caused the new discourse and its effects to prevail (restabilization). 
Given the unconventionality of claiming Foucault as an evolutionary 
thinker, all these three steps need to be unpacked with a view to 
highlighting their evolutionary character. 

Firstly, stabilization. The entire and consistent thrust behind 
Foucault’s œuvre was an attack on approaches to social analysis that 
highlighted stability and invariance. Attacks on functionalism and 
positivism are cases in point, but the basis of his work was an attack 
on structuralism. The structures that gave structuralism its name, 
whether linguistic, mythical or, more specifically, embodied in social 
forms, were famously posited as ahistorical. In the mature formu- 
lation of Lévi-Strauss, the job of the analyst was to identify, analyse 
and compare what he called manifest or observable structures, for 
example, cooking and gendered division of labour, in order to iden- 
tify the underlying latent and unobservable structure (Lévi-Strauss 
([1953] 1993). Foucault and others who came to be known as post- 
structural thinkers earned that moniker simply by asking ‘What if 
there are no latent structures?’ This is an evolutionary question: it 
highlights how things do not stand still, but are forever changing, 
which means that we have to turn away from explaining stability, 
which is an ephemeral phenomenon, towards studying variation. 

Secondly, variation. Manifest structures, ephemeral as they may 
be, are socially real, which means that there is a social mechanism of 
some kind that holds them in place. If this is not a latent structure, 
then what is it? It was to answer this question that Foucault intro- 
duced first the term ‘episteme’, then ‘discourse’, and then ‘disposi- 
tive‘. The idea was to come up with a conceptualization of the social 
that was not entirely static, but did explain how so much social en- 
ergy goes into keeping things as they are. Discourses stay the same 
largely due to the power/knowledge nexus. Power is productive of so- 
cial life and is usually a stabilizing force. However, it is also inher- 
ent in the social that relations between humans and things change, 
which means that things that were not problematic before (e.g. a cer- 
tain form of hierarchy, a certain form of violence), now become so. 
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New questions spell new variation in the discourse, which, ifthe in- 
variance-breaking force is strong enough, spells change. Foucault’s 
best-known works detail how this happened, dealing first with how 
we think about atypical mental states and then with sexuality. 

Thirdly, restabilization. Foucault consistently underlined how 
restabilization should be thought of not primarily in moral terms, 
as emancipation, but in analytical terms, as how specific practices 
are inscribed in the social, as well as in each individual, by specific 
forms of power (as a contest of wills, as discipline, as governmental- 
ity; Neumann and Sending 2010). The locus classicus is the opening 
pages of his Discipline and Punish (Foucault [1975] 2020), where a 
description of a man being tortured during one century gives way 
to a description of how inmates are disciplined in the following 
century. The obvious thrust of both practices is to restabilize the 
discourses of power of which they are constitutive parts, with one 
discourse (of surveillance) having evolved to take the place of another 
(of punishment). 

The theoretical similarities between Foucault and Luhmann (see 
Staheli 2000) have been highlighted and built upon especially by the 
Luhmannian Copenhagen School (the locus classicus being Akerstrgm 
Andersen 2003), but also feature strongly in works that highlight the 
similarities between the Foucauldian and Luhmannian conceptions 
of power and the role of power in shaping (the evolution of) society 
(Staheli 2000; Borch 2005). 

These diverse bodies of theory from Foucault, Habermas and 
Luhmann seem to be converging around two paradigmatic pillars: 
first, a constructivist logic that highlights the centrality of a sequenc- 
ing of communications (or discourse) as the central mechanism of 
social evolution; second, an interest in the systemic effects of social 
evolution on society, with a particular focus on complexity. The 
formal sequencing of communications challenges an analogy that 
equates natural with social evolution. If one were to apply such an 
analogy, what evolved in society as its basic units, and what triggered 
evolution, would be actors (for example humans, states, non-state 
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organizations, or other units, such as civilizations).? Consequently, 
such approaches employ an analogy between actors in the social 
world and what Dawkins (1976) calls ‘selfish genes’ in the natural 
world. In such a perspective, actors are regarded as the ‘masters’ 
of social evolution. In our view, this dramatically overestimates 
the ability of humans, states or other actors to control causes and 
effects in social evolution. And it dramatically ignores the fact that 
the very actorhood of these units, as Meyer and Jepperson (2000) 
explain, is itself a social construction, that is, a contingent outcome 
of social evolution rather than its origin. Enquiring about society’s 
basic units - or those of world politics such as states - thus requires, 
in the first place, challenging views of actorhood prevalent in the 
fundamental equating of genes and actors. Serious social theory is 
urgently needed precisely for that purpose when talking about social 
evolution. 

Against this background it is not surprising that those theories 
of social evolution that are not mere transpositions of theories of 
natural evolution have recourse to a constructivist logic, because 
the constructivist framework addresses ‘communication all the way 
down (Albert et al. 2008; Luhmann 1995). This basic assumption 
is shared by Foucault, Habermas and Luhmann. It suggests that 
society’s basic unit, and in fact the foundation of all social order, is 
communication - or, in the case of Foucault, discourse as the con- 
dition of communication. As in Habermas, since the Second Axial 
Age - that is, since the emergence of politically centred imperial 
class societies based on agriculture and handwritten papers - we 
can trace in written sources and elsewhere that discourses are the 
ever-fluid source of variation and the spontaneous production of 
contingent power-knowledge complexes. The key question to ask 
from the perspective of a theory of evolution, then, is how specific 
communications (and discourses) emerge, stabilize or disappear. 
What is of key interest are not single instances of communication (a 


3 Note that there are theoretical biologists who study human societies with- 
out drawing on such an analogy; evolutionary transition scholars (e.g. May- 
nard Smith and Szathmäny 1995; Bouchard and Huneman 2013) would bea 


case in point. See also Wendt 1999: 321. 
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word uttered, a sigh, a rolling eye), but the clustering of communica- 
tions into complex social forms as ‘carriers’ of social evolution, such 
as discourses, practices, memes, institutions, norms, semantics, 
structures and forms of actorhood.* Societal order is, therefore, 
not only ‘the outcome of evolution (Luhmann 2012: 251), it is, at the 
same time, evolutions always pre-existing boundary condition. It is 
the permanent ‘cultural evolution of pronounceable memes, words, 
leading the way’ (Dennett 2017: 220). This is why we always speak 
of restabilization instead of mere ‘stabilization (Luhmann 2012). A 
constructivist logic of social evolution traces how order as an emer- 
gent and contingent phenomenon evolves on the basis of countless 
interconnected communications. In other words, structures are 
communications. On the one hand, this requires us to ask how com- 
munications cluster into family ‘tree[s] of derivation of a discourse 
(Foucault 1972: 147) that generate forms of societal differentiation 
and normative constraints. On the other hand, the question is how 
structures emerge not only out of shared understandings of real- 
ity but also out of contestations. This position seems to be backed 
strongly by the epigenetic turn in biological evolutionary theory that 
became ever more prominent during the last decade (Jablonka and 
Lamb 2010, 2014: 373-424; Carey 2012; Moore 2015; Rosenfield and 
Ziff 2018). 

This fundamentally constructivist analysis of ‘society as com- 
munication’, with an endless sequence of communications creating, 
changing and often being their own boundary conditions of pos- 
sibility, defies a view of the social world in terms of an ontological 
distinction between separate levels’. Whenever such levels are 
distinguished - one might think here of the distinction between 
micro and macro levels, between agency and structure (Wendt 1999) 


4 The concept of memes can be found in Daniel C. Dennett’s theory of cultural 
evolution. As Dennett (2017: 176) notes, what he terms ‘cultural evolution’ 
is different from natural evolution in that what evolves are not genes or 
actors perceived as species but, to play on Dawkins, ‘selfish words’ (Dennett 
2017: 189) that ‘evolve by differential replication’ and ‘cluster in larger meme 
complexes’; these meme complexes can be conceived as ‘the least unit of 


sociocultural information’ (Wilkins 2008: 1647). 
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or between international and domestic systems — they should be 
viewed not as ontological distinctions but as operative markers of 
communication, that nevertheless allow analytical references to be 
made to empirical instances where they are treated (e.g. by political 
actors or IR scholars) as substantive levels. In that capacity they can 
serve as a useful bridge between communication-based approaches 
that link them with, for example, the distinction between interac- 
tion, organization and society (Luhmann 1995), or materiality-based 
approaches highlighting the ‘nexus’ of situations (Hirschauer 2014). 

Having situated our study in relation to a broader paradigmatic 
tradition that builds on modern social theory but has deep roots in 
proto-social evolutionary thinking across the ages (see Chapter 2 
above), we will now elaborate in greater detail on the role of com- 
munication in accounting for the formal logic of social evolution. 
Drawing on Luhmann (2012) we focus on the sequencing of commu- 
nication as a threefold (discursive and cognitive) process involving 
the variation, selection and restabilization of single communication 
‘units’ that cluster in discourses and (as in Dennett 2017) meme 
complexes. This also relates to the structural coupling of social evo- 
lution with cognitive evolution, again highlighting overlaps between 
Luhmann and Habermas, especially regarding the starting point 
of negation mentioned above. As Luhmann (1997: 461; see Wimmer 
1996: 115) explains, ‘all variation ... is contradiction as disagreement, 
hence, not in the logical meaning of contradiction but in the origi- 
nally dialogical meaning’. Similarly, Habermas (1981b: 445-52) states 
that ‘dialectic is resistance in relations of domination [..., that] is 
saying no’. That is why we find social evolution in human, communi- 
cation-societies, as societies of ‘dialogical encounters’ (Graeber and 
Wengrow 2021: 47) out of which, for example, social experiments 
like building cities originally emerged. 

The objective and hence (at least as a whole) uncontrollable 
process of social variation, selection and restabilization is always 
already accompanied by a process of permanent cognitive rational- 
ization and rational learning among social groups and communities 
of practice, trying to increase their capacity to control and stabilize 
their worldviews and determine their life, as well as their private, 
public and political autonomy. This learning - and we agree here 
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with Emanuel Adler (2019) — can be seen as normative evolution, de- 
fined as the structural coupling between human consciousness and 
(communication-based) social systems.’ This also figures in Elias’s 
(1976) and Linklater’s (2016) accounts of increasing civilization, un- 
derstood as the regulation of the articulation of affections through 
social institutions, in particular through monopolizing violence. 
Evolutionary learning is the result of internal cognitive rea- 
soning and the emergence of new ideas and, if successful, leads to 
the establishment of new ‘normative constraints’ (Brunkhorst 2014) 
which do not steer the evolution towards a final destination (telos) but 
commit the social actors and agencies for some (unforeseeable) time 
to a certain evolutionary direction with a certain variety of included 
and excluded possibilities of variation and selection (change). Such 
learning processes often consist in overcoming the paradigmatic 
blindness of a certain master image. As the eminent historian Peter 
Brown has shown, and as we have highlighted above, throughout 
the Roman Empire the master image of the city and the citizen 
blanked out the relevance and even the existence of the majority of 
non-citizens, living either in the city as a huge and ever-changing 
number of migrants or in the rural environment and making up the 
vast majority of the Roman population. However, after the fourth 
and fifth centuries CE the intensified Near Eastern discourse of Jews 
and Christians on the biblical image of the poor challenged, and 
finally replaced, the classical master-image of cities and citizens. 
The learning consisted in overcoming the cognitive and normative 
blindness of the classical master image because Christian bishops 
in particular conceived the naked poor literally: as universal figures 
but stripped of all wealth once confronted with God’s judgment. 
Therefore, the new master image for the first time cognitively cov- 
ered the totality of Eastern Roman imperial society and its entire 
population (except the slaves). Moreover, it no longer represented 
the poor in normative terms as passive beggars, but for the first time as 
the active plaintiffs accusing the rich and the structure of the entire 
class society - factually including the major side-effect of the rise of 


5 On the structural coupling of politics and other systems see Luhmann 2000: 


372-74. 
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the bishops to imperial power (Brown 2002). Thus, such learning by 
societies can be described as real cognitive and normative progress 
of knowledge in Habermas’s sense (from particular to total, from 
affırmation to critique of class structure) and as a real change in the 
power structure through a power-knowledge discourse in Foucault’s 
sense. Moreover, while the new master image includes preadaptive 
advances in mass action (from beggar to plaintiff) that later can be 
used for revolutionary change - as during the great (papal) legal 
revolution or the English, French, Haitian and American political 
revolutions - or for a further restabilization of class-rule etc. (often 
as the outcome of failed’ revolutions). 

With a view to variation, then, social evolutionary theory is 
primarily - in addition to learning and the emergence of creative 
innovations - about the importance of contestations or ‘negation’ 
(Luhmann 1995: 357-404; Brunkhorst 2014). This is the fundamental 
social underpinning of change. More precisely, it is about the always 
existing possibility of contestation of communications in human 
society, understood as the communication of a ‘no’ (Stetter 2014). It 
also is about new communicative ideas that challenge entrenched 
ways of doing things. A ‘no’ — which can also be a creative and appar- 
ently novel way of doing things and therefore does not necessarily 
need to be a contestation of the confrontational type (i.e. clearly 
communicating such a ‘no’) — marks a disturbance of entrenched 
societal practices. Contestations thus understood go directly to the 
heart of the main problem that social evolution has to overcome in 
order to generate societal complexity and trigger evolution, namely 
how to deal with so-called double contingency in communication 
(Luhmann 1995: 103). Double contingency entails the impossibility 
of generating shared meaning, in the sense of complete mutual 
understanding. Social communication always has to mediate the 
problem of the inaccessibility of other peoples minds and the im- 
possibility of deciphering their ‘real’ intentions. Even in a social 
system with only two participants, how information is understood 
is contingent for both of them (hence ‘double contingency). Dealing 
with double contingency thus regularly leads to institutionalized 
forms of rendering the often unlikely acceptance of communication 
offers more likely - privileging the ‘yes’ on the basis of tradition, 
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norms, shared life-worlds or media of communication (such as 
power, money and law) - for otherwise a temporary fixation of 
social structures would be impossible, entailing the unpredictability 
of any social arrangement and thus impairing individuals’ need to 
make sense of the world (Luhmann 2012: 190-99). If the likelihood 
of communicative negations (or innovations) and therefore of vari- 
ations in society is kept at bay, for example by tradition, and if the 
spatialspread ofcommunications is contained reducing cross-polity 
contacts across large distances and cultures, social evolution can be 
expected to proceed at a slower pace. The Neolithic revolution was 
not a watershed from that perspective. Even before that, hunter- 
gatherer societies maintained long-distance contacts and trans- 
societal institutions, thereby establishing webs of communications 
sustained by annual meetings, rituals and gift-giving - outbreeding 
too was a necessity in tribes that usually comprised only 20-200 
people (reflected from an IR perspective in Buzan and Little 2000: 
115-33). The allegedly incremental nature of change in hunter-gath- 
erer bands (from our point of view, more of a conscious cognitive 
strategy to disenable stratification and permanent domination by a 
specific ruling class) is attributed also in IR literatures to a seemingly 
consensus-oriented and egalitarian set-up in segmentary human 
societies prior to the emergence of the first major cities around 
3500 BCE, which saw the institutionalization of hierarchies and a 
mushrooming of contestations (primarily between leaders), as well 
as the restabilization of these contestations in the form of conflicts 
and new social structures, such as war, which can be read as the 
onset of an ‘offensive realism world’ (Tang 2013: 43; Buzan and Little 
2000). Recent research in anthropology questions this romantic 
view of pre-Neolithic societies, and there is growing evidence that 
these societies were diverse internally and in relation to each other 
and experimented with many social forms, including hierarchies 
and inequalities. However, the emergence of script certainly made 
a change for it allowed novel forms of voicing communicative nega- 
tions, for example during absence, while in the modern era other 
technological innovations such as the printing press, the telegraph 
and the internet continue that trend. Any widened pool of variations 
that can be uttered and experimented with goes hand in hand with 
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an increasing likelihood of contestations, for example in relation to 
challenging the political status quo (Luhmann 2000). That modern 
society observes itself as ever-changing further accelerates such 
dynamics, for it legitimizes changes to the status quo based, for 
example, on notions of progress’ or, as Foucault highlights, due to 
the relative legitimacy resistance’ enjoys in the context of modern 
(global) governmentality (Merlingen 2003; Jaeger 2014; Buzan and 
Lawson 2015). To be sure, similar dynamics can be discerned in 
earlier epochs too, as, for example, in the long history of nomad re- 
sistance until early modernity (Beckman 1999; Khazanov and Wink 
2001). Throughout human history, new media of communication - 
such as language, scripture, the printing press, the telegraph, the 
internet, etc. - have undergirded the pools of variation in societal 
communications based on innovation or contestation. This has also 
intensified the pressure for a reduction of complexity, for example 
by establishing social institutions that challenge communications 
in a way that renders their acceptance more likely, but, as Habermas 
(1976) shows in his work, also underpins social evolution in terms of 
socio-cognitive learning, rational problem-solving, and rationaliza- 
tion as far as cognitive evolution is concerned (Weber 1978; the latter 
is known as ‘creative variation in Adler’s terms; Adler 2019: 219). 
Selections in social evolution can then be understood as a 
broader communicative project, which ensures that variations are 
not forgotten, in particular if they have triggered learning pro- 
cesses. Selection thus means that specific variations are picked up 
and remembered in future communications. In terms of a theory 
of evolution, selections can be understood as preadaptive advances 
that might (or might not) consolidate in new forms of social or- 
der. They are not yet about ‘sorting’ (Vrba and Gould 1986), the 
restabilization of contestations that condense into expectations 
about (legitimate) new structures and new societal orders. They are 
about making alternatives available in future communications and 
discourses. In other words, selections in social evolution relate to 
often irreversible, revolutionary changes in the discursive logic in 
both social struggles and more cooperative settings, such as within 
communities of practice. The new variations may be accepted or 
rejected, that is, referred to as positive or negative selections in 
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evolutionary theory. However, they can no longer be forgotten (as 
Kant had already noted with respect to the variations triggered by 
the French Revolution; Kant 1977: 361). In some cases, preadaptive 
advances function as a kind of counter-memory, such as when the 
memory of the fictive Exodus story of the Revolution of the Old 
World (Mediterranean/Middle Eastern Antiquity) was reactivated 
as counter-memory in all the great legal revolutions of the modern 
world (Assmann 2015; Berman 1985). 

It appears, however, that while such selections are ubiquitous 
in the modern order, there is a growing difficulty in modern society 
with respect to restabilization - as regards both systemic restabiliza- 
tion and rational reconstruction on a cognitive level, an issue that is 
also central to Habermas (1976; Weber 1978; Horkheimer and Adorno 
1972). Modern world society often experiences itself as constructed, 
oscillating between contradictory selections and experiments with 
constant variations, at the expense of restabilization (i.e. temporary 
stability). The semantic promise is one of preadaptive advances, that 
is, the promise of a future in which, in accordance with individual 
taste, a global community integrated by, say, human rights or the 
Caliphate, or a world of neatly separated civilizations - such as the 
Russian world - is about to become reality. That is why, as Luhmann 
(2012: 296) put it, modern society encounters so many problems in 
distinguishing between restabilization and mere variation. This is 
arguably a key reason why such semantic promises are often prone 
to the use of violence and force in order to take a short-cut to the new 
order (for example a democratic or Islamic Middle East, a Russian- 
dominated post-Soviet space, etc.), as illustrated by the 2003 Iraq 
war or the rise and fall of Daesh (‘Islamic State) or Russias war on 
Ukraine (2014/22). Seen from that perspective, and without mak- 
ing judgments about the ubiquity of variations in older societies, 
contemporary world society is experimenting with ‘more and more 
daring disadaptations’ (Luhmann 2012: 269), so that its evolution 
is characterized by nervous selections rather than restabilizations 
of expectations. Because experimentalism (Dewey 1925) goes hand 
in hand with rationalization, experiments with disadaptations are 
used methodologically in reflexive reiterations (see Foucault 2003). 
This links the innovative character of variation with the risk of 
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daring social experiments, from eugenics to educational reforms, 
system crashes and legitimization crises that caution against equat- 
ing systemic operations with order, functionalism and stability, let 
alone moral superiority. 


3.2 Cognitive and normative evolution: 
Learning and unlearning 


We need to reiterate at this point that the underlying distinction 
between social, cognitive and natural evolution does not pertain 
to the form of evolution (the sequence of variation, selection and 
restabilization) itself, but rather to the possible specifications ofthat 
form in three different contexts: the social world (social evolution), 
consciousness/mind systems (cognitive evolution), and biological 
or non-biological systems, such as the cosmos or tectonic plates 
(natural evolution). Each of these are characterized by fundamen- 
tally different constitutive elements and patterns which prohibit a 
simple copy and paste ofthe specifics ofthe form of evolution in one 
realm to another realm, although notable similarities exist (such as, 
for example, in relation to learning which is possible in both social 
and cognitive evolution, but different in each). Moreover, despite 
the constitutive differences, they do not break with the continuum 
of evolution. There is some kind of internal connection between 
differently constituted evolutions in matter, organisms, societies 
and subjects. 

‘Being-in-the-world’ (Heidegger 1993: $$ 12-18) connects the 
social with individually attributable, cognitive evolution (conscious- 
ness). When we think about drinking a beer, about who we are 


6 In this respect, it makes little sense to argue about whether it is useful to ‘ap- 
ply’ one kind of evolution to a specific realm, such as, most notably, ‘world 
politics’. Usefulness in this case depends entirely on the understanding of 
how such a realm is constituted. If someone were to argue that world pol- 
itics is not about communication or minds but about genes, then applying 
theories of natural evolution would make perfect sense — but it would also 


amount to saying that international politics resembles a violet or a sparrow. 
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and want to be or about evolutionary theory, in each case there is 
nothing meaningful, no knowledge in our head, in neverland or 
anywhere else. What is and occurs in our head can be observed from 
outside our consciousness and thinking (and with no participation 
from our consciousness at all). What the neuro-scientist observes 
is completely meaningless for the object of his or her observation: 
binary-coded neuronal storms. These storms can be observed only 
by high-tech scientists in a lab, and they have nothing to do with 
what we think about ourselves, about these storms and how we do 
that. Neuronal processes are self-referential but cannot think and 
reflect what they are doing, because thinking is acting (Kant 1968: 
$$ 15, 17), and acting is ‘always already’ acting in the world, which 
is a social ‘lifeworld’ following the path of the social evolution (Hei- 
degger 1993: $ 18; Husserl 1976: 111-113). Therefore, all acts of solitary 
thinking are speech acts. All we know, doubt or just think about is 
out there in the social world, and we are part of it, and so is thinking. 
Because: No thinking without thinking by using language, silently 
or aloud. There is no thought beyond present and moving human 
bodies (Strawson 1972). Abstract thought and theories exist frozen 
in artifacts, in libraries, on hard disks in space and time, but only 
in the state of latency (therefore Parsons rightly speaks of a latency 
system), whose conditions of manifestation are physically present 
readers. 

Second, there is also a kind of internal relation between socio- 
cognitive evolution (or the coevolution of subject and society) on 
the one hand, and the natural evolution of organisms, observed by 
natural scientists and philosophers at least since the mid-eighteenth 
century. Around 1800 it seemed to become ever more evident, as in 
the speculative evolutionary philosophy of Friedrich W. J. Schelling, 
and especially in his Weltalter fragments of 1811 and 1813 (Schelling 
1946), that everything spiritual is modified physical impulse. Urge 
(in German: Drang) is, according to Schellings insight the pre-form 
of spirit (‘Vorform von Geist’) - and spirit here should already be read 
in its Hegelian meaning of subjective, objective and absolute spirit 
that means individual consciousness, society and culture (scientific, 
aesthetic, religious spheres of value) (Adorno 1975). Eighty years later 
Charles S. Peirce (1991) was already able to rely on a cruel biological 
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experiment to verify Schelling’s philosophical speculation. For Peirce 
‘absolute spirit’ consists inter alia in logical reasoning, inferential 
operations, etc., underpinning a kind of behaviour and habit that 
ranges from animals like frogs to the propositionally differentiated 
use of language that has been observed only in the linguistic activi- 
ties of human organisms. The hind legs of a frog ‘severed from the 
rest of the body’ do, ‘when pricked, ... infer’ from the pain, take flight 
and try to jump off (Peirce 1991: 201). The evolutionary idea that 
connects speculative idealism, young Hegelianism and American 
pragmatism of the nineteenth century is that material, physical, 
chemical, organic and cognitive processes occur in the same world 
as ideas, propositions, thoughts and inferences, relating the social, 
subjective and natural worlds to one another internally. Abductive, 
‘synthetic inferences’ thus have ‘a fundamentum in re’ (Habermas 
1991a: 28). 

There are more differences: firstly, the fact that in social evolu- 
tion and the cognitive evolution of consciousness there can be cog- 
nitive and normative evolution, whereas in natural evolution this is 
impossible. Ifthere is a kind of learning in natural evolution before 
the evolution of primates, say for trees, mushrooms, dinosaurs, birds 
or mammals, then ‘learning’ can only be ascribed retrospectively to 
the display of genetically fixed capacities. However, there is recent 
research on epigenetic and behavioural learning processes which go 
beyond the mere display of genetically fixed capacities (Jablonka and 
Lamb 2014; Moore 2015).’ For instance, English blue tits, which in the 
1940s learned (and later unlearned after the way milk is bottled and 


7 This is an important, indirect form of motivating others to learn to do what 
you can do yourself, that is, of teaching. In the case of imitation learning, 
which is ‘relatively rare’ in the animal world, but which occurs in songbirds, 
whales and zebra mongooses, protective enabling of educational behavior 
is even supplemented by teaching through active demonstration. The mon- 
gooses organize themselves in small hunting groups, in which the juvenile 
gang leaders teach the offspring to crack large hard-shelled eggs. Since the 
offspring can only do this through a mixture of construction and (construc- 
tively limited) chance (trial and error), there is a pluralization of different 


cracking cultures even within a community (Jablonka and Lamb 2014: 164, 
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delivered changed) by observation, trial and error, to open milk bot- 
tles capped with aluminum foil in order to eat the accumulated fat 
cream on top of the milk, passed on what they had learned to their 
offspring by restraining themselves and preventing the adolescents 
from taking the work and the food from the little ones. In this way, 
they ensured the latter a sheltered space in which they could teach 
themselves to peck through the bottletops by trial and error (Jablonka 
and Lamb 2014: 163). The black rats who found their way to the pine 
forests of Jerusalem in search of food learned in a similar way to ex- 
tract the tasty pine nuts from the cones, using a similar pedagogic of 
indirect, student-centred instruction to pass what they had learned 
to their offspring (Jablonka and Lamb 2014: 169). There are only a few 
animals that can imitate others, such as songbirds, whales and ze- 
bra mongooses. In the latter case observers have noted that mon- 
gooses supplement student-centred (saving sheltered space for self- 
instruction) with teacher-centred instruction (by demonstration and 
imitation; Jablonka and Lamb 2014: 164, 171, 4226). 

However, cases in which genetically fixed capacities meet a 
complex social environment are rare. Cases are not complex enough 
because of a lack of linguistic communication and complex forms of 
society formation, and they are never made explicit for the actors 
themselves. In general, learning by future generations through 
teaching, or transmission by tradition and socialization is absent. 
Punctuational bursts or tipping-points play a very different role 
in social as opposed to natural evolution. Though punctuational 
bursts are not impossible in natural evolution (as a result of, for 
example, meteorite strikes), revolutions - including technological 
breakthroughs - form an anticipated and systematic element of 
social evolution only, as we have highlighted above with regard to 
negation-driven changes to existing orders from early civilization 
through the four Axial Ages.® This is a pattern that has had a major 


170f, 422f) The latter can often be observed in big ape societies too (Boesch 
2012). 

8 This anticipation mostly pertains to the expectations that revolutions will 
continue to take place and technological breakthroughs will continue to 


happen rather than an anticipation of their content or effects. 
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impact on world politics since the onset of complex forms ofhuman 
civilization, from the pre-Axial Age era until today. 

How can we explain the differentiation between normative and 
cognitive evolution in human subjects and societies? This differ- 
entiation seems to be constitutive for humans and their societies. 
However, there is still a continuum of change and learning that can 
explain punctuational bursts and tipping points not only by natu- 
ral catastrophes (such as food crises, protein shortage or climate 
change) but also by crises, conflicts and contradictions that are 
internal to human societies and due to the language-based commu- 
nicative forms of the social integration of growing disintegration 
(internal complexity).? 

In this context, chimpanzee language is a key that opens the evo- 
lutionary continuum and explains the gap that divides human from 
big ape societies. All big apes (like many big animals) have a rich emo- 
tional language’. Big apes regularly perform grooming reciprocally. 
Moreover, chimps are more inclined to share their prey after recip- 
rocal fondling and grooming. In particular, if chimps have recently 
been cuddled by others and freed from fleas and other mischief, their 
empathy grows (Muller and Mitani 2005: 275-331; Olsen 1997: 114). No 
doubt, chimps are feeling, emotional, empathic animals, who even 
show a kind of compassion as Darwin and Kropotkin famously ob- 
served. To a certain extent, chimps are sentimental animals, as are 
humans. However, they seem to have no moral consciousness, no 
sense of justice and they cannot accept or - even more importantly 
- deny reciprocally binding norms. They have no normative expecta- 
tions and no normative obligations. They feel no normative pressure 
at all (and therefore cannot suffer from egoism), since they can per- 
form reciprocal empathy, but cannot state and establish what they 
perform. They cannot deliberate and talk about their reciprocal re- 
lations - either factually or (even more important) counterfactually. 
But they can talk and produce cultural diversity to a certain extent. 


9 See the interesting interpretation of Hegel’s philosophy of law by Gurisch 
2023. Luhmann describes the integration of disintegration as ‘die noch 
zusammenhaltbare Ungleichheit’ — the diversity that can still be held to- 


gether (Luhmann 2019: 25). 
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They learn socially from others but cannot reverse or generalize what 
they have learned. Therefore, they can preserve it only as performa- 
tive know-how, not as informative know-that in cultural memory. 
They can draw the attention of others to what they want to have, door 
eat, but not show it to others or share knowledge of facts with others. 
It follows that they cannot divide their attention and teach their kids 
what they themselves have learned (or at best they can do so only ina 
rudimentary fashion). ‘Divided attention is a trait specific to the hu- 
man race’ (Greenwood 2015: 119). Unlike spectators at a football game, 
chimpanzees never ‘focus their attention on the same event because 
they cannot play and exchange social roles. They coordinate their ac- 
tions with their group mates, but they cannot understand their inter- 
actions as self-made roles independent of behavior [i.e., abstract or 
abstracted] and therefore interchangeable. This is exactly what only 
humans can do so far, and this is what all cooperative activities are 
based on’ (Greenwood 2015: 119). 

There is an astonishing cognitive use of different but meaning- 
identical symbols in chimpanzee societies, and an even more aston- 
ishing increase in apes learning ever more symbolic communication, 
since for a couple of generations a lot of them have lived in hybrid 
societies where ‘modern-day apes interacting with cooperative hu- 
mans is part of their everyday life (Tomasello 2008: 193). In homoge- 
nous as well as in hybrid societies, apes regularly use different sym- 
bolizations for the same imperative speech-act - for example, if a 
male chimp wants sex, he can direct his pointer (pointing gesture) 
to his erect member (A), and if that does not work, he can hit a bush 
with his front paws (B), and if that fails too he can use a third gesture 
(C), or reverse the order (C-B-A) or use any combination of symbolic 
gestures B-C-A etc. He may also learn and use even more gestures 
which are equivalent to one another (A=B=C). The same applies if a 
chimp wants something to eat from others, in particular humans. 

At this level, the ability of the big apes to abstract (from the 
specific form of their gesture) is nearly the same as for humans, 
whereas the ability to perform speech acts is not. The apes can 
understand and perform only imperative speech acts reciprocally, 
and negate (or neglect) them or follow them but only through their 
behavioural reaction, not symbolically. Some other speech acts, 
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especially informative ones they can understand and accept only 
from the point of view of the recipient. But they cannot negate 
them. They can understand the informative message, but not pass 
it on as a speaker because as a speaker they cannot dissolve the 
propositional content from the form ofthe speech act. They only can 
express their imperative request to get what the human pointing 
finger promises. Because they cannot inform each other recipro- 
cally, they cannot chat and gossip (the most unique and important 
human characteristics). This is the crucial point that explains why 
they cannot reverse roles, cannot take an impartial third-party po- 
sition, cannot construct counterfactual alternatives to either their 
individual or their social form of life hypothetically (Boehm 2001: 
187-191). Therefore, they cannot make the rules they follow as rules 
explicit (and only through this explication do the rules become rules 
that - unlike genetic programmes - constitute a new formation 
of society) (Brandom 1994). They can demand food from others but 
see no reason, no need, no obligation to give food to another if the 
other wants or needs it. They can demand sex from others but see no 
reason to have sex if the other demands it. Demanding is the only 
role they can play reciprocally but without any kind of reciprocally 
binding obligation. If a researcher points to food which the apes 
could not have perceived before, they come and grab it. If she points 
to a vessel which hides the food with the same intention of helping 
them, they get the information that there is a vessel, hence they get 
the pointing intention but never get the helping intention. They even 
get hidden intentions, but only instrumental and imperative ones 
(Tomasello 2008: 14, 18, 26-30, 37-40, 202-206). Therefore, they 
cannot cooperate beyond the display of their genetic programme. 
But, and this is the closest point they reach to transgressing the 
border to becoming human, they can learn in hybrid societies to 
cooperate with humans; however, they cannot when they are only 
among themselves (Tomasello 2008: 193). 

It is precisely at this point that the normative evolution of indi- 
vidual human subjects (1) and their society (2) departs from the cog- 
nitive evolution. What finally makes the difference on both levels is 
the turn from deviant, negating and resisting behaviour to explicit 
negation and contradiction. In individual and social evolution varia- 
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tion is exclusively brought about ‘through a communication rejecting 
communication content’ (Luhmann 1997: 461). This rejection contra- 
dicts ‘the expectation of acceptance or simply an assumed continu- 
ity of “as always” (ibid.). Without the ‘daily mass production of de- 
viant, unexpected, surprising communication, that is, of ‘contradic- 
tion (and only if the communication is understood as contradicting) 
‘not in the logical, but in the more original dialogical sense’ (ibid.). 
Only if the evolutionary pool of variation is stuffed with negation can 
human social evolution take off. This is the ‘tremendous power of the 
negative’ (Hegel 1952: 29). The socially ‘existing contradiction (Hegel 
1975: 59; Hegel 1970: 332). 


Normative evolution of the subject 

Ina well-known experiment a biologist cheats an ape to whom he of- 
ten gives food with some inedible fake nuts. After a couple of tries the 
chimp gets the hidden cheating intention (that belongs to the infer- 
ential network of instrumental and imperative speech acts that the 
apes make use of reciprocally: they can cheat, and they understand 
when they are cheated). Then she (or he) will throw the fake nuts ag- 
gressively back at the biologist. This looks exactly like moral resent- 
ment, but it is not, at least not yet (Strawson 1962: 187-211). Apes and 
crows can cheat but not lie, because lying presupposes the informa- 
tive use of symbols, cooperation, understanding how to help each 
other, having normative expectations and obligations etc. (Tomasello 
2008: 202; Boehm 2001: 187-191). Therefore, the ape’s (for us) highly 
understandable outburst of rage was still a Schellingian-Adornian 
impulse, a pre-form of Geist and normativity. 

The crucial step from the pre-form of the Geist of normativity to 
the form itself is made at the moment when a small human child gets 
a small piece of cake and her big sister gets a big one, and the small 
kid asks: ‘Why do I get a smaller piece?’ This question opens a new 
discourse that splits off the normative evolution of the subject from 
its cognitive evolution. 

However, this division is evidently only possible through the in- 
formative use of symbols and the entire network that hangs on it. 
It enables the step from impulse to protest, from resistance to con- 
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tradiction, from deviant behaviour to negations and negative state- 
ments, from unwillingness to be dominated to a sense of injustice. 
‘Very often it is the injustice suffered that brings the laws of equality 
to consciousness’ (Piaget 1973: 311). The little girl was right. By evok- 
ing the laws of equality, she jumped right into the centre of norma- 
tive thinking. Equality can be conceptually defined as the negation 
of natural or primordial differences, accompanied by moral resent- 
ment: outrage at the injustice of unequal treatment, based on ‘dis- 
tinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, po- 
litical or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status. (Art. 2 Universal Declaration of Human Rights 1948; Tu- 
gendhat 2007: 137-139). It is here that the normative evolution of the 
subject meets the normative evolution of society. 


Normative evolution of society 

There is some evidence that brother or sister chimpanzees (in rare 
but significant cases) are able to stage successful insurgencies 
against alpha despots and overcome the hierarchical structure of 
their society for some considerable time (between one and 20 years). 
During this time, they establish a kind of egalitarian brotherly rule 
over the female animals (as observed ina few highly significant cases 
in the wilderness of Gombe National Park, Tanzania), or an egali- 
tarian sisterly rule over the male herd (as observed in two cases, one 
in Arnhem Zoo in the Netherlands, the other one in Yerkes National 
Primate Research Center, Georgia, USA). In every case the primary 
goal was to prevent a return to the hierarchical rule of a former 
alpha-despot, or the rise of a new one (i.e. a ‘counterrevolution) 
(Boehm 2001: 187-189, 237f, 252f; Muller and Mitani 2005; Goodall 
1986; Wilson 2012: 366). 

What seems unique in the case of chimps is the change in so- 
cietal structure from despotic hierarchy to egalitarian cooperation 
with flat hierarchies between sexes. An explanation might be that 
chimps not only have the cognitive capacity to abstract from the 
different symbols for the same things (demands), they can also, it 
seems, use their cognitive capacity to detach or abstract themselves 
to some extent from the close ties that bind their cooperation with 
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genetic programmes of hunting and collective struggle (status, war 
etc.), and use the same schema of cooperation for various other (i.e. 
new) applications in insurgencies and, even more astonishingly, for 
cooperative suppression of a rising alpha despotism over a longer 
period of time, and to stabilize a kind of isonomia between the rul- 
ing half of the herd (that seen from afar resembles the relationship 
between the huge male, armed, and to a great extent slave-owning 
and ‘democratically’ ruling elite in ancient Athens and the rest of the 
population). 

In all cases of successful insurgencies, the apes coordinate their 
own actions through socially learned gestures and a variety of chal- 
lenging and angry Waa-vocalizations, and stabilize their egalitarian 
brotherly or sisterly life by a significant increase in reciprocal groom- 
ing, fawning, and other expressions of mutual sympathy that rein- 
force their sense of belonging and represent some pre-evolution of 
communicative coordination of action. This type of communication 
does not, however: 


permit the sharing of detailed behavior profiles, or the exchange 
of specific information in tracking individuals and watching for in- 
cipient signs of deviance, or discussions of what constitutes a de- 
sirable political milieu. A definitive reversal of the flow of power in 
bands requires some kind of vision of the kind of political society 
that is desired (Boehm 2001: 187). 


This is the limit which the apes cannot transgress. Even if the Arnhem 
female chimps were: 


operating on an intentional basis, so they may be said to have 
goals — perhaps even ‘values’ insofar as the goals seem to be 
shared. They regularly cut down the power of males and circum- 
scribe their roles, a pattern reminiscent of sanctioning and social 
control. However, their behavior preferences remain implicit 
in their behavior; in the absence of spoken symbolic language, 
they can neither formalize their behavioral preferences into a 
‘moral code’ nor exchange detailed information about the deviant 
behavior of which they disapprove’ (Boehm 2001: 188f). 
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Hence, the apes can carry out a successful insurgency, but not a rev- 
olution that produces new political institutions and ensures that the 
new semi-egalitarian societal formation is passed on to the next gen- 
eration. They fail to make the step from Camus to Sartre, from re- 
volt to revolution, indeed, they do not even show any interest in this 
step, because it is not in their world. Chimps can live without domi- 
nation, but neither of them can signal to the other as graffiti in Berlin 
once did: Anarchie ist machbar, Herr Nachbar! (Anarchy is doable, dear 
neighbour!). Since they lack an informative, gossipy and argumenta- 
tive, contentious and polemical use of language, they lack access to 
the tremendous power of the negative, and thus access to counterfac- 
tual, hypothetical, projective and evaluative thinking. Consequently, 
they cannot compare the new societal formation with the old or con- 
struct a mythical counter-memory ofa successful uprising. 

But this is exactly how a number of important ethnologists 
explain the emergence and the extremely long duration (between 
200,000 and 25,000 years'°) of egalitarian, acephalous small soci- 
eties, which Christopher Boehm and others have described strik- 
ingly as reverse-dominance hierarchies: as societies which are 
organized in an egalitarian way in order to prevent the return of 
alpha-despotism, whether historical or mythically constructed - in 
other words, to prevent the counterrevolution (Boehm 2001, 1993: 
227-240; Woodburn 1982: 431-451: 163). In the reverse-dominance 
hierarchy of these societies, there must still have been alive a warn- 
ingly remembered reference to an original dominance hierarchy 
that was overcome, overthrown, turned into its progressive oppo- 
site some time ago in the grey past (Knauft 1991: 391-428; Boehm 
2001: 87; Sigrist 1994: 41). Moreover, if we take Pierre Clastres’ (1974) 
work on war between egalitarian societies into account, then we 
can see that these wars are primarily anti-statist and anti-imperial 
wars. They are not aimed at conquest or building a hierarchical 
state or an empire, but at preventing state and empire-building in 


10 The numbers are highly controversial, cf. Hauser, Chomsky and Fitch 2002: 
1569-1579. 

11 See also: Morris 2014: 22-37; Cashdan 1980: 116-120; cf. the debate with crit- 
ics and Boehm’s reply (Boehm 1993: 240-254). 
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order to ensure a permanent suspension of hostilities. In terms of 
Christopher Boehm’s (1993) pathbreaking research, these societies 
were, thus, organized both internally (‘nationally’) and externally 
(‘internationally’) as such ‘reverse dominance hierarchies’. 

With the construction of this memory the coevolution of the cog- 
nitive and normative evolution of society began. Scriptless egalitar- 
ian and acephalous societies of hunters and gatherers stigmatized 
domineering relations by ‘burning the law of equality, the prohibi- 
tion of arrogance, into the body of the initiate (Clastres 1974: 159). 
The disciplinary society was co-original with the normative evolu- 
tion of egalitarian freedom, but the counter-memory reminded the 
disciplinary subject that the revolution against real or mythical al- 
pha-despots can be repeated should they appear again, that it can be 
repeated in the event of the evolutionary emergence of a completely 
new formation of imperial class-rule by literate and educated slave- 
holders, and that it can be repeated against a disciplinary society that 
stabilizes their egalitarian freedom at a price that might be too high. 


3.3 Core evolutionary concepts: Autonomization, 
hierarchical complexity and coevolution 


Focusing on social evolution, its formal logic is defined by a sequenc- 
ing of variation, selection and restabilization, deeply grounded in 
social structure and history, that rests on the inseparability between 
communications as society’s basic units and its social structures 
understood as communication-based systems. Thus, over time - 
through reiterated communications - systems with specific proper- 
ties and internal power dynamics emerge as an effect (and, as noted, 
a boundary condition) of this sequencing. This also relates to world 
politics, as a social realm with distinct socially constructed (and 
therefore non-static) systemic properties (Albert 2016). We therefore 
distinguish analytically between the formal logic of sequencing and 
systemic properties, while highlighting that, from the paradigmatic 
perspective of constructivist theory, they are inherently interwoven. 
These systemic properties boil down to a complex yet clearly defined 
social ontology that allows world politics to be conceived of as part 
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of what Luhmann (2000) refers to as the system of politics under- 
stood as a non-linear social realm (Albert 2016). Three key structural 
effects are often highlighted in social evolution theories indebted to 
the paradigmatic tradition to which we have recourse, namely the 
‘autonomization of levels’ (Stichweh 2002), the coevolution of these 
levels and, finally, their internal ‘hierarchical complexity’ (Commons 
and Ross 2.008; Vrba and Gould 1986). We will further illustrate how 
these three structural dimensions of social evolution affect world 
politics in what follows. We begin by outlining their theoretical 
rationale, and in this context, it is important to re-emphasize that 
we see world politics as a realm in which, as in every other social 
realm, there is always both structural evolution and an evolution of 
ideas/semantics. This follows from our general take on the connec- 
tion between social evolution and social evolutionary theory. It is 
impossible to have one without the other.” 

In the context of world politics as a distinct social realm, auton- 
omization relates to the emergence and restabilization of politics 
as a self-referential social system that evolves in relation to other 
social systems, such as law, economy, religion, science, etc. Au- 
tonomization highlights the decoupling, however precariously, of 
politics from society-wide logics of segmentation or stratification 
- although these forms of differentiation may very well endure 
as system-internal forms (first and foremost in the strong forms 
of stratification and hierarchy in world politics over much of its 
history during the last two or three centuries, for instance between 
great powers and other units, or between the West and the Global 
South; Zarakol 2017; Stetter 2008). It is about what we mean when 
we say that international politics or world politics is ‘systemic’, a 
widespread claim in IR but not always backed up by an understand- 
ing of systemic properties sufficiently embedded in social theory. 
From a general theoretical perspective that looks at society as a 
whole, autonomization thus addresses the increasing complexity 
(not be mistaken for a simplistic distinction between ‘primitive’ 
and ‘civilized’) at the level of social order from hunter-gatherer 


12 See Preyer 1998 for an attempt to describe the evolution of a world system 


in terms of structural evolution only. 
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societies after the invention of language (and before the Neolithic 
revolution around 9000 BCE), via hierarchical empires and cen- 
tre-periphery societies following the diffusion of writing since the 
end of the fourth millennium, to the modern, functionally differen- 
tiated world society, that was arguably stabilized by the invention 
of book printing in the course of the second millennium CE and the 
telegraph during the nineteenth century. As Luhmann and others 
(including Habermas) have shown, this integration of society within 
an overarching, yet internally differentiated order is accompanied 
by a growing tendency of social systems to function according to 
self-referential logics, entailing growing internal differentiation. 
Luhmann (1995: 34-36) uses the term ‘autopoiesis’, but ‘autonomiza- 
tion’ is more widely used. This autonomization of social systems in 
human history undergirds the evolution from hunter-gatherer com- 
munities (which knew only one system, namely tribes), via Neolithic 
segmentary communities to stratified classes (that relied on two 
mutually exclusive strata based on personal properties - ruling class 
versus subjects and slaves). Emergent world society then produced a 
theoretically unlimited number of autonomous social systems, such 
as politics, law, religion, economics, sports, art, science, etc. - and 
distinct subsystems such as a world political system in the context 
of the autonomous system of politics. These systems are, as far as 
their logic of reproduction is concerned, decoupled from personal 
properties and differentiated internally (Albert and Buzan 2010). 
Hierarchical complexity refers to the way in which systems at 
a new stage of evolution accommodate previous forms, for exam- 
ple the various ways in which earlier forms such as segmentation, 
stratification and centre-periphery differentiation permeate func- 
tional differentiation. We have noted above that world politics as a 
system that is functionally differentiated from other social realms 
through internal differentiation accommodates a wide variety of 
other forms of differentiation, such as segmentation into like units 
and stratification based on hierarchical power differences, as well as 
functional differentiation (e.g. international regimes). Hierarchical 
complexity also shares many characteristics with Foucault’s archae- 
ology of knowledge, which also stresses how discursive formations 
integrate the ‘antecedents’ (Foucault 1972: 143) into a given regime 
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of truth. The antecedent is ‘subordinated to the discourse’ (ibid.) 
and is integrated on the basis of a hierarchical logic that ‘may also 
involve a temporal vector’ (ibid.: 168). However, at the same time 
its traces cannot be eradicated. Antecedents shape the manifold 
bifurcations and contradictions that undergird the épistéme as well 
as the ‘discontinuities, ruptures, gaps, [and] entirely new forms of 
positivity’ (ibid.: 169), that any social form encounters and that have 
to be integrated into a critical theory of power in social evolution, 
as Tang (2013: 137) observes. Finally, and taking into account the 
aforementioned coevolution of society and consciousness, theories 
of social evolution emphasize increasing complexity at the norma- 
tive level, a characteristic unique to social evolution. We refer here 
to changes in normative constraints as, for example, postulated 
in Kant’s cosmopolitan reflections, in Elias’s theory of civilization 
(Linklater 2016) and particularly in Habermas’s approach to the 
evolution of society (Habermas 2020: 139, 862; McKitrick 1993). 
Coevolution refers to the way in which an autonomous system 
(or subsystem) of this kind relates to another system as an environ- 
ment that is relevant to the reproduction of them both, for example 
how a social system relates to the human psyche or to the natural 
world (Diamond 2005), or how a social system like politics relates to 
another social system such as law (thereby again pointing to signifi- 
cant overlaps between Luhmann and Habermas, e.g. inasmuch both 
address the coevolution of politics and law; Brunkhorst 2014). The 
power and knowledge nexuses identified by Foucault can also be un- 
derstood as features of coevolution, as in Foucault’s (2008) treatment 
of the early Christian Church. Reproduction in the neo-Darwinian 
theory of evolution is thus not a muscular ability to outlive others ina 
struggle for the survival of the fittest. Belief in what Stichweh (2002: 
10) characterizes as an ‘eliminative confrontation of a system with 
its environmental constraints’ is outdated. Contemporary theories 
of evolution prefer to highlight the random forms of often precarious 
adaptation, the contingency and non-linearity of change, as wellas a 
great deal of non-functionality on the part of structures in relation to 
their environment. One example would be the growing emphasis on 
‘risks’ and ‘disorder’ in modern society and the ubiquity of ‘contin- 
gent local adaptations’ (Stichweh 2002: 22), such as the decoupling 
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between world culture and concrete local practices (Meyer 2000). An- 
other example would be shifts in the prevalent forms of power as 
studied by Foucault, from sovereign and disciplinary forms of power, 
for example, to those that are particularly central to modern social 
orders, such as governmental power, which hinges on much more in- 
direct strategies of maintaining and challenging political authority. 
As highlighted above, coevolution also encompasses the relationship 
between social forms and consciousness. This is why social evolu- 
tion understood in this way does not lead simply to some kind of un- 
constrained flow of cognitive learning, but also to normative learn- 
ing processes that might result in prophetic moral universalism, hu- 
man rights legislation or the ‘modern cult of the individual’, as in 
Foucault’s notion of technologies of the self in the context of gov- 
ernmental power (compare Durkheim 1933; Jung and Stetter 2018). 
Normative learning leads to a specific form of conditioned adapta- 
tion in which adaptive improvement can be normatively constrained: 
‘not justice has to submit to adaptation but adaptation has to sub- 
mit to justice (Brunkhorst 2014: 36). Therefore, normative learning, 
as Adler (2019: 29) observes as well, puts constraints on selective pro- 
cesses and adaptive improvements. All these diverging forces, para- 
doxical imperatives, fragmented regimes and contradictory inter- 
ests, together with normative constraints thereby influence, modify 
and limit the selective processes and changing directions of social 
evolution. 

These core evolutionary concepts may be focused on individually 
or be used as a kind of prism in order to analyse a specific evolution- 
ary process or a specific aspect of one. In order to sharpen under- 
standing of what these concepts mean, this is the way that we will be 
using them in the empirical applications from world politics that fol- 
low. However, it is important to point out that focusing on, for exam- 
ple, autonomization, does not mean that there will be no hierarchical 
complexity present. This is a point that we will take up in each of the 
individual illustrations in the next chapter. As this also means zoom- 
ing in on more ‘traditional’ subjects within the purview of Interna- 
tional Relations, we need firstly to discuss and relate to the various 
ways in which (theories of) evolution have been used in approaches 
circumscribed by various disciplines. 


3 Contemporary social evolution and social evolutionary theories 


3.4 Existing approaches to evolution in IR 


Mere use of the word ‘evolution in IR contexts does not necessar- 
ily say anything about explicit engagements with (theories of) social 
evolution. Quite often ‘evolution is used loosely and interchangeably 
with concepts like ‘development’, ‘emergence’, or ‘change’. We are not 
addressing these approaches here, only referring to instances where 
use of ‘evolution’ points to a specific quality of change in world pol- 
itics, which allows for the evolutionary steps of variation, selection 
and restabilization. 

Upon first inspection, this clearly pertains to works that con- 
sider evolution in world politics by analogy with, and with direct 
reference to, evolution in the natural world, whether at the level of 
species or that of individual genes or neuronal synapses (Johnson 
2015). Though these contributions seem to be gaining some purchase 
in the discipline, we can dismiss them here essentially for the two 
reasons already mentioned: because theories of natural evolution 
cannot account for processes of social, cognitive and normative evo- 
lution, which necessarily require and are characteristic of complex 
social contexts; and because they have difficulties in accounting for 
the tipping points characteristic of social systems, namely instances 
of revolutionary change. Theories of natural evolution in IR tend to 
focus on the change of actors and units. By doing so, however, they 
overemphasize the role of actors as triggers of evolution, ignoring 
the fact that the basic unit of evolution in social systems is not 
actorhood, but rather, as we will show in more detail below, dis- 
course, communication and practice - in other words those social 
forms that engender meaningful social actorhood in the first place 
(Meyer and Jepperson 2000). It is only through a focus on the social 
evolution of discourse, communication and practice that actors can 
be related to the broader social environment in which change takes 
place, for example with respect to changing notions of actorhood 
within a system triggered by cognitive and normative evolution (see 
Luhmann 2012; Wendt 2015). Put differently, not only do states, as 
a particularly important kind of actor, evolve - they also reflect on 
this. We do not conclude from this, however, that theories of natural 
evolution would be of no use for IR: quite the contrary, they can 
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be put to good use if properly applied. They already come into play 
indirectly, as many theories of natural evolution nowadays challenge 
the very idea that natural laws are absolute and beyond history. A 
broad stream of scientific theories from microphysics via theories 
of the evolution of the universe (Pape 1994; Hampe 2010) to general 
systems theory, quantum theory and thermodynamics (Nicolis and 
Prigogine 1987) back the idea that not only the presumed natural 
laws governing the human realm (Morgenthau 1946), but even the 
natural laws of physics undergo change (Unger and Smolin 2014). 
Due to mechanisms of accidental variation and evolutionary change, 
theories of natural evolution also keep space open for freedom of 
action (Wartenberg 1971; Pape 1994). Theories and analyses of natural 
evolution also come into play directly when the goal is to analyse 
the relation between social and natural evolution, for example how 
bioclimatic conditions on the islands of Japan were one precondition 
for the rise of Japanese culture, including its foreign relations (Dia- 
mond 2005), or how climate change affected political constellations, 
for example during the Little Ice Age in the late middle ages and 
early modernity. However, the important point here is that in order 
to make use of theories of natural evolution, it is necessary to first 
come to terms with the specificity of social evolution. Only then can 
both concepts of evolution be related to each other. Directly applying 
theories of natural evolution that cannot account for cognitive and 
normative learning and revolutionary change, to realms primarily 
characterized by these very processes, or considering actors and 
not communications, discourse and practice as the basic unit of 
evolution, constitutes a theoretically unwarranted shortcut.” 

There are, arguably, very few studies on the nature of, and 
change in, world politics in IR without at least an implicit account 
of social evolution. The lines here zigzag, as the role that individual 
approaches, explicitly or implicitly, bestow on social evolution de- 
pends entirely on the primary analytical frames of reference used. 


13 Andit should be noted that, in our view scandalously, this shortcut is reg- 
ularly taken by completely ignoring even the existence of theories of social 


evolution. 
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It makes a big difference whether social evolution is seen to per- 
tain to the basic structures of the international system, or just to 
cognitive learning in specific settings of foreign-policy decision- 
making. Taking a non-evolutionary stance regarding the main 
analytical frame of reference usually does not preclude conceding 
social evolution on other levels. Thus, for example, while a Waltzian 
international system is clearly conceived in structural-functional 
and non-evolutionary terms as regards system structure (Goddard 
and Nexon 2005), it knows bounded evolution in terms of polarity 
and could easily concede that social evolution happens below the 
systemic level. In fact, it could be argued that some view of ‘bounded 
evolution is characteristic of a range of approaches in the realist tra- 
dition. While invariably based on a strong conception of things that 
do not change - universal laws to be found throughout history such 
as anarchy or the nature of human beings - there has always been 
a strong trait in realism that emphasizes that this lack of change 
on a grand scale does not preclude variation going on all the time 
and that, for this reason, specific events and pathways cannot be 
‘calculated’.* Machiavelli states that things are ‘different’ in Siena 
from the way they are in Florence, and in a famous exchange on 
whether repetition facilitates theorizing or not, Morgenthau states 
that ‘both [Martin] Wight’s and my orientation are historical, and 
it is this historical orientation that sets us apart from the present 
fashionable theorising about international relations’ (Morgenthau 
1970: 251). Social evolution cannot change the laws of nature or of the 
human realm, but it takes place within the boundaries set by them. 
Old-school realists, even when in search of ‘general causes’, remain 
‘conscious of the role accidents play in history’ (Morgenthau 1946: v). 
What Morgenthau seems to have in mind is something very close to 
evolutionary contingency and evolutionary tipping points. 

While realists set general boundary conditions for the possi- 
bilities of social evolution, another prominent way of setting such 
conditions can be found, as we have already suggested, in the prac- 
tice of assigning overarching importance to ‘benchmark dates’ that 
define international society. In benchmark date accounts, social 


14 This was the main theme of the Second Great Debate in IR in the 1960s. 
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evolution may or may not occur, but such accounts start, by defi- 
nition, with the idea of crucial interruptions, such 1648, 1789, 1919 
or 1945. These dates were tipping points: things were different be- 
fore as compared with the period after. While Buzan and Lawson 
(2014) in effect ask for a more evolutionary orientation and call for 
benchmark years to be de-emphasized, to focus instead on dates 
when nothing ‘important’ happened (according to a classical bench- 
marking rationale), they leave it open for others to explore whether 
and to what degree benchmark-date-oriented accounts contain 
inherent claims that benchmark dates are equivalent to ‘revolutions’ 
in theories of social evolution. They refer, for example, to 1860 as a 
benchmark date for international relations at which several nested 
processes intersected, such as rationalization, industrialization, 
technological change, modes of warfare, and ideological change 
(Bright and Geyer 2011). The degree to which benchmark dates thus 
defined are convincing can only be ascertained by looking more 
closely at individual studies. It seems quite likely, though, that those 
who rely on benchmark dates while putting them into historical 
context are more likely to be sensitive to more subtle evolutionary 
developments than are broad (and often dubious, see de Carvalho et 
al. 2011) statements about epochal differences such as Westphalian 
vs. ‘post- Westphalian.” 

It should be emphasized that the possibility of an implicit social 
evolution is also present in cases where IR studies operate with 
strong meta-historical narratives, that is, versions of a philosophy 
of history. Usually such narratives are normatively laden. They can 
invariably be found in cosmopolitanism and liberalism, and more 
generally where ‘grand narratives’ or narratives of progress are at 
work. One example would be Andrew Linklater’s (2016) work that 
draws on Norbert Elias’s theory of a process of civilization. The least 
normative, yet probably most explicitly teleological contribution in 


15 From an evolutionary perspective, rather than speaking about benchmark 
dates it is more appropriate to speak about a ‘threshold period’ (Sattelzeit), 
as Reinhart Koselleck 2018) does when he postulates that most of our con- 


cepts were irrevocably transformed over the period 1750-1850. 
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that context is probably Alexander Wendt’s (2003) article on the 
inevitability of a world state.” 

The most prominent role that evolution plays in IR analysis can 
probably be found in the field of research that deals with the emer- 
gence, development and spread of international regimes and norms 
(e.g. ‘norm cycles’). These approaches share what Emmanuel Adler 
(1991), following Ernst Haas, has called an ‘evolutionary epistemol- 
ogy’, in which learning plays a central role underpinning change. 
Actors study the past, develop new cognitive models on that basis 
(variation) and put them into practice (selection), as John Ikenberry 
(2000) has argued in relation to great powers. Here, the design of 
post-conflict orders (restabilization) is based on cognitive reflection 
by new great powers about the failure of previous great powers to 
render past post-war orders durable. Still, even this explicit refer- 
ence to evolution remains silent on the specificity of evolutionary 
mechanisms in the social world, a feature that it shares with other 
approaches in IR. 

The fact that evolution is formally characterized by the three-step 
interplay of variation, selection and restabilization, even though, 
particularly in social and political matters, selection is, as we will 
outline in the next section, not the only mechanism of change (Gould 
2002; Brunkhorst 2014) is, thus, often neglected, particularly in de- 
bates on the concept of learning. Most of the approaches mentioned 
above remain silent about these three central elements of evolution. 
They also remain silent about the basic unit of variation - a single, 
complete communicative speech act (or a single, complete symbolic 
gesture). Communicative operations (speech acts, gestures) are 
complete only through the affirmative or negative reply of an Alter 
Ego, and only negation (deviance) can trigger variation. This has 
been explained in linguistic theory from Humboldt to Chomsky over 


16 Although it is not directly concerned with IR, Wendt’s newest book (2015) 
clearly indicates that in the future he will be reinforcing this teleological 
view. It is remarkable that while in history, particularly as a result of ‘global 
history’, narratives of ‘meta-history’ and the philosophy of history are nowa- 
days decidedly out of fashion (Rüsen 2014), they should still play such a 


prominent role in contemporary IR. 
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and over again, but only Luhmann and Habermas (both following 
the linguist Karl Bühler) have applied this linguistic discovery to the 
theory of social evolution, a necessary move, we maintain, given the 
centrality of language-based communication for human society. The 
key observation here then is that, in social evolution, communicative 
variation replaces genetic variation, and that is why communica- 
tion, discourse and practice - not actors — are the basic units of 
social evolution, triggering a co-constitution of societal evolution 
and consciousness-related ‘learning’. 

It is on this basis that we argue that the ‘value-added’ of theories 
of social evolution is that they can help us understand changes 
within a complex social realm without relying on assumptions of 
fixed structures, ahistorical conditions, or causal laws within a sys- 
tem. And while there are vastly different opinions in the case of IR 
as to whether that complex social realm should be called an interna- 
tional system, a world society, an international political system or 
something else, all of these terms seem to allow for a much broader 
and systemic application of theories of social evolution that have 
been around in the social sciences for literally centuries, yet up to 
now have barely been registered explicitly by IR. 

Our approach is certainly not the first to introduce a formal 
and explicit understanding of evolution. Within the discipline of 
IR alone, there is a huge body of literature that could be read as 
having at least implicit traces of accounts of social evolution, such 
as when Morgenthau discusses the need for a historical perspective 
on continuity and change in international politics and argues that, 
when in search of ‘general causes’, IR needs to remain ‘conscious of 
the role accidents play in history’ (Morgenthau 1946: v). However, 
these contributions almost always neglect the basic difference be- 
tween the evolution of society as a highly complex social realm on 
the one hand, and the evolution of individual human psychological 
and biological features on the other. Neglecting this difference not 
only risks leading to biological reductionism but is usually also 
accompanied by a neglect of, if not outright ignorance about, the 
existence of a rich tradition of social evolutionary theorizing in the 
social sciences (see Lebow 2013), parts of which we discussed in 
the previous section. There are, as mentioned above, some schol- 
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arly works that think of evolution in world politics as analogous to 
evolution in the natural world, whether at the level of species or 
that of individual genes or neuronal synapses (Johnson 2015). We 
caution against taking this shortcut for the basic reason already 
highlighted that, while natural evolution matters for world politics 
as a boundary condition, it does not inform us about the way change 
occurs at the level of social systems, that is to say in realms that are 
not made up of biological elements such as cells or other organisms, 
but rather by social entities that possess the ability to reflect about 
their sociality.”” In IR literature two other approaches in addition 
to ours can be discerned that have recently explicitly attempted to 
study world politics in terms of evolution. 

Shiping Tang (2013; see also 2010 and 2020), in The Social Evolu- 
tion of International Politics, offers an overview of a range of evolution- 
ary approaches in IR, and shares with us the view that natural and 
social evolution need to be distinguished from one another. What 
sets Tang’s approach apart from our own is his strong focus on an 
international system of states as the evolving system, whereas, for 


17 Put differently: the direct application of theories of natural evolution to the 
study of social evolution commits a category error. It assumes a comparabil- 
ity of fundamentally different social and natural realms from the perspec- 
tive of a theory of natural evolution, and overlooks the fact that the only 
thing that is shared by theories of social and natural evolution is some- 
thing different, namely an ‘elementary grammar of every theory of evolu- 
tion’ (Giesen and Schmid 1975: 394). There is a distinct, but small category 
of work in IR that explicitly deals with social evolution in world politics with- 
out falling into the trap of simply transplanting theories of natural evolution 
to the social world. A core contribution is by Jason Sharman (2014), who, on 
the basis of sociological institutional reasoning, highlights the centrality 
of selection dynamics in relation to the emergence of states as leading ac- 
tors in the international system. However, he does not discuss the issues of 
communication and social ontology in any detail. Others, such as Thomp- 
son (2001) and Modelski and Devezas (2007), have provided intriguing evo- 
lution theory perspectives on world politics, but they differ from our ap- 
proach in their consistent choice of states instead of communications and 


discourses as the main unit of analysis. 
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basic methodological reasons, we look at world politics not through 
the lens of a specific type of actorhood, but through specific forms 
of communication that engender notions of actorhood in the first 
place, a point completely missed by Tang (for an IR perspective on the 
social underpinnings of state-actorhood see Sharman 2014). More- 
over, being focused on state-interactions, Tang does not engage in a 
wider discussion of the different mechanisms of power that operate 
in world politics beyond the quite simplistic realist notions of power 
from which he draws. So, for example, he refrains from juxtapos- 
ing different forms of power that are widely discussed in critical IR 
literature, including those, like governmental power and resistance, 
that highlight the wide range of spheres of world politics in which 
forms of power other than those related to offensive and defensive 
realism are in play. Moreover, in our view, privileging the state un- 
necessarily limits the analysis of the evolution of world politics, al- 
though it can possibly lead to similar empirical observations regard- 
ing certain specific issues. A second thing that concerns us about 
Tang’s study is that it ultimately advances a teleological and quite Eu- 
rocentric perspective of world politics by distinguishing between a 
zero-sum world of (offensive) states from their first emergence, and 
an allegedly somewhat more cooperative (defensive) world that came 
into existence largely from the end of World War II. This is problem- 
atic not only because it replicates a Euro-centric (or Americo-cen- 
tric) narrative, widely and rightly criticized in IR by historical-so- 
ciological (cf. Schlichte and Stetter 2023) and post-colonial scholar- 
ship, which Tang does not take into consideration (Seth 2011). It also 
contradicts a key insight in (biological) social evolutionary theory, 
namely that, while providing a handy illustration for textbooks, the 
view that evolution proceeds in neatly separated epochs has become 
outdated (Bourke 2011) and needs to be replaced by a perspective on 
the emergent properties of novel forms of (social) organization that 
is, for example, well captured by notions of hierarchical complexity 
(see below). Seen from that perspective, the core evolutionary mech- 
anism is not the supposed change from one form of organizing an- 
archy to another, as Tang claims in the tradition of Bull (1977) and 
Wendt (1999), but the effects that an increasing autonomization of 
world politics has on the way in which this system operates. 
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In line with Tang's interest in different forms of social organi- 
zation (e.g. offensive and defensive realist eras) it is important to 
note that, as regards structure, the theories of social evolution in the 
paradigmatic tradition that we draw upon are interested in both sin- 
gle events in the form of erupting contestations and in the longue 
durée of the emergence, change and ‘death’ of broader social struc- 
tures in human history. Social evolution theories thus understood 
may be able to identify stages of structural evolution in society as 
well. However, in contrast to historicist epistemologies, which un- 
derpin Tang’s argument about an alleged shift from offensive to de- 
fensive realism, social evolution theories should stress the non-lin- 
ear character of evolution. Being more concerned with macro-struc- 
tures - such as power-cycles - than with the formal sequencing of 
social evolution and how they are essentially intertwined with social 
effects (i.e. a flat social ontology), Tang’s work is too detached from 
social theory and therefore basically reproduces theoretically ques- 
tionable state-centric and teleological assumptions as far as social 
structure is concerned. 

Communication, in a nutshell, is also what distinguishes social 
from cognitive evolution - the bedrock of Emanuel Adler’s wide- 
ranging contribution to social evolutionary theory. Social evolution 
as defined in the previous section is about the evolution of social 
systems as, and through, communication. While both social and 
cognitive evolution operate on the basis of meaning, and although 
processes of learning are certainly possible in social systems, cog- 
nitive evolution is ultimately only possible in psychological systems 
(that is, to put it more conventionally, in individuals) that, according 
to Adler, group together in various communities of practice. For 
Adler, communities of practice rather than communications are the 
main carriers of evolution. While these communities of practice 
are embedded in, observe and address, and in turn are observed 
and addressed by, social systems, and while, therefore, cognitive 
evolution is widespread and significant, social systems themselves 
do not evolve cognitively. Cognitive evolution certainly has massive 
consequences for social evolution in terms of providing ‘input’ for 
variations, and in terms of conditioning the likelihood of selections, 
but, from the paradigmatic angle central to our argument, it is 
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simply not social evolution (though, to be fair, based on the paradig- 
matic traditions he relates to, for Adler it is). However, given these 
linkages, it would be surprising if social and cognitive evolution 
were not closely related to each other and an analysis of changing 
forms of order did not often yield overlapping perspectives. It is 
in this sense that we think that, most notably, Adler’s analysis and 
ours, although coming from different paradigmatic backgrounds 
and drawing on different sets of literature, can be related to each 
other. This also applies to the notion of a ‘bounded idea of progress 
based on a common humanity’ (Adler 2019: 5). We are, to be sure, 
sceptical of the idea that there is direct progress in evolution: both 
learning and unlearning are possible (Schmid 1998: 389). But we 
are in sympathy with Adler as far as an increasing complexity at 
the normative level is concerned, which figures, for example, in 
Elias’s longue durée account of a process of civilization and is to be 
understood in our framework as the structural coupling between 
human consciousness and (communication-based) social systems. 
Despite highlighting (possible) similar outcomes here, we differ 
from Adler by separating these two dimensions. Adler, we would 
suggest, presents an analysis based neither on a theory of social 
evolution, nor one based directly on a theory of cognitive evolution, 
but rather offers a specific social theory that utilizes a theory of 
cognitive evolution.” That is also why our understanding of social 
evolution does not require us to highlight specific entities or agents 
as drivers or main subjects of evolution, as Adler (communities of 
practice) or Tang (states) do. We rather conceive of social evolution 
- and a possible advance in civilization — as a process that, through 
communications, engenders specific forms of actorhood to which 
agency is ascribed. In other words, we are putting forward a fun- 
damentally constructivist understanding of actorhood all the way 


18 Although this is a subject beyond the scope of this book, we assume that 
the theoretical bridge between Adler’s social theory, which uses a theory of 
cognitive evolution and includes his previous work on practices, and a the- 
ory of social evolution, would be to account for practices as main subjects of 
social evolution (see Runciman 1998 and Miller 2010 on this in the context 


of other theories of social evolution). 
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down (Meyer and Jepperson 2000). The question then becomes how 
- under the condition of double contingency - forms of actorhood 
vary, get selected or deselected and restabilized and how, in spe- 
cific social realms, communications are attributed to actors thus 
understood. 

Another difference between Adler and ourselves pertains to 
the importance attributed to systemic factors. Adler identifies a 
cacophony of discourses triggered by a multitude of communities of 
practice in international politics. But he remains reluctant to define 
the encompassing structural characteristics of what we suggest is 
an autonomous system of world politics in which practices play out, 
suggesting instead that there is a mere ‘plurality of international 
social orders’ (Adler 2019: 137). While he concedes that social evolu- 
tionary theory has to be systemic, he refrains from embarking on 
systemic reasoning for most of his analysis, based on the somewhat 
paradoxical argument that, while he recognizes that the (cognitive) 
evolutionary theory he proposes is systemic, he wants to proceed 
‘without hardly invoking the concept of systems’ (ibid: 9). Instead, 
he focuses on a multitude of communities of practice and on an 
evolutionary ontology that highlights ‘becoming’ and ‘horizontal 
power’ (ibid.: 45). While his study of cognitive evolution makes a 
great contribution to a better understanding of the emergence, con- 
solidation and change of communities of practices - undoubtedly a 
central element in world politics — the driving ideas underpinning 
such communities and the competition between them, he remains 
conspicuously silent about their larger impact on world politics 
as a distinct social realm, including the arguably overwhelming 
centrality of vertical (i.e. hierarchical) power that has shaped this 
social realm, both historically and in the modern order (Mattern and 
Zarakol 2016). The reason for this is, arguably. that Adler attributes 
to notions of ‘systems’ or ‘structures’ a non-evolutionary and non- 
constructivist ontology of essence. While he appears to be partic- 
ularly aware of Luhmannian systems theory, he fails to coherently 
engage with it and often misinterprets some of its key claims. This is 
evident in his cursory discussion of Luhmann. Besides not engaging 
systematically with Luhmann's social theory, Adler actually seems to 
be quite mistaken when claiming that Luhmann is not a ‘theorist of 
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becoming and lacks a focus on ‘continual transformation and flux’ 
(Adler 2019: 62). We are confident that a closer reading of Luhmann 
invalidates such an argument. For, whatever else one makes of Luh- 
manns theory and the way it relates to world politics, it undoubtedly 
lays out a radically constructivist understanding of social systems 
as emergent and ‘in flux’, and of the ever-evolving societal effects of 
communication. Social systems, in other words, do not exist outside 
and independent from communication. In Adler’s account, social 
order also appears as a realm defined by countless interrelated com- 
munities of practice, but he refrains from discussing overarching 
systemic properties. This is legitimate according to the paradig- 
matic approach from which he starts, but it raises the problem of 
the borders of this social order, a problem that both Luhmann and 
Habermas identified in quite similar ways (see above). Finally, a 
polycentric and pluralistic perspective on the multitude of commu- 
nities of practice as highlighted by Adler is useful in and of itself, but 
it also means that he, like Tang, risks underestimating power, the 
system-wide hierarchies and the institutionalized power differences 
between concrete social groups (e.g. states vs non-states; the West 
vs the Global South; great powers vs others; security professionals vs 
lay people) that, we would argue, have come into being in the course 
of the evolution of world politics as a distinct social system (Zarakol 
2017). Tang (2013: 37) correctly notes that the notion of cognitive 
evolution and the focus on multitudes of communities of practice 
leads to the problem that ‘power and real conflict do not really fea- 
ture’ in Adler’s theory - while ignoring that the same applies to his 
own account’s under-complex theory of power. This then might be 
the reason why, not unlike Tang, Adler falls into a somewhat mod- 
ernist narrative of progress, that might be understandable against 
the background of an ethical motivation, but is theoretically and 
historically questionable. 


4 Evolutionary trajectories in world politics 


The following illustrations of evolutionary trajectories in world pol- 
itics are deliberately cast wide in the sense that they are decidedly 
not based on a fixed definition of what world politics ‘is’. On the con- 
trary. Social evolution is always about something being in the process 
of becoming and transforming - although there are certainly zones 
where things fizzle out in terms of being meaningful thus marking 
the, historically contingent, boundaries of a realm. This means that 
analysing something in terms of social evolution necessarily requires 
ontological openness. It is not about the evolution of something that 
somehow is, or was at some point, there in a fixed state, but some- 
thing that is always evolving in terms of what it is, although that does 
include the distinct possibility of its being in historical zones marked 
by comparatively lower or higher levels of perturbation. 


4.1 Forms of organizing political authority 
in the emergence and transformation 
of a modern system of world politics 


It is possible to reconstruct the emergence and transformation of a 
modern system of world politics in terms of social evolution along 
the analytically distinct, yet factually inextricably linked dimensions 
of autonomization, hierarchical complexity and coevolution (the 
latter operating both internally, between different parts or subsys- 
tems of the system of world politics, and externally, particularly in 
its relation to the legal system). While such a reconstruction would 
not necessarily fix a completely exclusive and narrow understanding 
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of what such a ‘system’ of world politics is, it would proceed on the 
basis of two central observations. Firstly, world politics (or, for that 
matter: ‘international relations’) is not something that evolved out 
of the interaction of ‘units’ that somehow existed previously and 
independently of it, at some point ‘emancipating itself from these 
units in the form of an emergent ‘system’ level with its own logic 
(structure, ‘polarity’, etc.). Secondly, for world politics to form a 
distinguishable social system it requires differentiation from other 
forms of politics (or/and from politics as an encompassing part 
of the social world distinct from the economy, religion, etc.). The 
latter means that, considering details of system definitions and the 
historical expression of processes of social differentiation, a system 
of world politics will not have emerged over night. Neither, quite 
certainly, will it have emerged completely ‘out of time’ and disentan- 
gled from accompanying processes of the functional differentiation 
of society, nor without an accompanying - if not necessarily si- 
multaneously appearing - semantics for describing itself as ‘world 
politics’. Nothing in this means that a system of world politics would 
have appeared out of nowhere. Quite the contrary. It built on the 
long evolutionary trajectories of the emergence (and also the dis- 
appearance) of structural as well as semantic elements and their 
associated symbolic codes (e.g. diplomacy, see 4.3 below), as well as 
on a contemporary practice of observation of self and others (in this 
case through the scientific practice of IR) that ensured the system’s 
(relatively) ‘smooth running by relieving it from always having to 
consider its contingent past (either by its erasure or by constructing 
historical continuities). 

This section will first take a look at this distinction between world 
politics as a system and its ‘forerunners’. It will then briefly argue 
that some of the underlying evolutionary logic can also be found in 
some central contributions to IR, even in some rather unsuspected 
cases (here notably the ‘structural realism’ introduced by Kenneth 
Waltz). After that, it will discuss auto-nomization in terms of the 
evolution of particular system characteristics that centrally rely 
on the observational scheme of the balance of power; hierarchical 
complexity as the way in which this observational scheme manages 
to include a variety of forms of organizing political authority within 
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itself; and coevolution particularly with the system of law, that, on 
the one hand, introduced complexity into the system by inserting 
normative restraints, while, on the other, hedging the hierarchical 
complexity mentioned by privileging one form of organizing po- 
litical authority (the sovereign territorial state) over others (most 
notably formal’ empires, but also, city-states, private authorities, 
emergent forms of world statehood, etc.). 

It is certainly possible, and in many cases legitimate, to see world 
politics as only a somewhat loosely circumscribed realm whose exis- 
tence can be traced back quite far in history, and then describe vari- 
ous trajectories of social evolution within such a realm (see Neumann 
and Glorstad 2022; and section 4.3 below on the proto-diplomatic 
practices that extend as far as prehistoric times). However, and in 
addition to individual evolutionary trajectories within such a realm, 
it is possible to trace the emergence of a distinct social system of 
world politics itselfas an evolutionary outcome. These two things are 
closely related to each other, but they are not the same. They might 
be said to relate to each other in the way that, for example, the evolu- 
tion of building practices relates to the evolution of cities. Building 
practices evolved well before, and continued to evolve further after, 
the invention of cities, and the latter had a decisive impact on what 
kind of buildings emerged thereafter and on ideas about, and the 
very practice of, architecture. However, a city as an identifiable socio- 
spatial form can never be reduced to a mere assemblage of buildings 
(or other forms of dwellings), however complex. In order to become 
such a distinct form, it needs to differentiate itself from its environ- 
ment on the basis not only of some kind of physical marker, but also 
of distinct codes and practices of organization. 

Though operating on a very different timescale from the in- 
vention of cities, one could say that a system of world politics is 
to individual world political practices - however complex and his- 
torically deep these might be - what cities are to buildings. As 
will be discussed further below, there has been a long evolution 
of diplomatic practices in an overall generalized context of power 
competition. There have been diplomatic exchanges, conflicts, and 
other forms of interaction between what, for the sake of simplicity, 
can be summarized under the term ‘polities’ going on over millen- 
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nia, that bear some formal if not substantive resemblance to what 
in contemporary times is usually summarized as ‘international 
relations’ between territorial (nation-)states (cf. Buzan and Little 
2000, Buzan 2023). However, none of the historical ‘precursors’ to 
‘modern’ international relations evolved into a system of world or 
international politics — at least, not if an at least moderately strict 
understanding of a system as requiring a clear distinction between 
the system and its environment is applied." Many evolutionary paths 
can be identified, but they have not yet led to the emergence of a 
semantics of either ‘international politics’/‘international relations’, 
or ‘world’ politics (the former emerging slowly from the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the latter only as a latecomer in the context 
of other ‘world’ composite terms - world sport, world literature, 
world time, etc. - late in that century), nor to a distinct social system 
clearly differentiated from its environment. Interactions between 
polities, that were very often also organized as intra- or inter-fa- 
milial/dynastic relations (cf. Haldén 2020; also Montefiore 2023) 
took place all the time, but they became ‘world politics’ (or, but only 
with the increasing merger of the ideas of territorial statehood and 
national belonging into the idea of nation-statehood in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, international relations) 
only through the differentiation and autonomization of a system 
of world politics. Autonomization in this sense means that world 
political communication can be easily identified as such and distin- 
guished from other kinds of communication — operatively speaking, 
world political communication then takes place exclusively within, 


1 Most theories of and in IR are not systems theories in any narrow sense of 
the term. As a rule, they also do not, or only loosely, refer to systems the- 
ories. If used, the term ‘system’ frequently remains little (or not) specified, 
is defined as a ‘level’ of social reality (or analysis), and, often closely linked 
to the latter point, defined as something emerging out of the interaction 
of ‘units’. The most notable exception to this basic, if possibly somewhat 
caricatured, understanding of ‘systems’ in IR were uses and adaptations of 
cybernetic systems theory for analysing world politics, notably in, and fol- 
lowing the work of, Karl Deutsch (see, for example, Deutsch 1966; Baecker 


2021 for an overview of systems theories). 
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and constitutes, such a system of world politics. The system ofworld 
politics, in other words, also expresses the internal functional dif- 
ferentiation of the political system (into a range of political fields, 
ranging from health to education, expressed organizationally in the 
functional differentiation of government bureaucracies).” It also 
marks the point where evolutionary trajectories with far longer his- 
tories, such as diplomacy, all of a sudden find themselves included 
in a social system that they constitute. 

Before elaborating further on what it means to talk about the 
evolution of a system of world politics, which probably led to sys- 
temic differentiation/emergence only around the beginning of the 
nineteenth century (the Congress of Vienna), it is worth noting that 
such an evolutionary account of the emergence of a ‘system’ of mod- 
ern international/world politics can also be found in places that could 
not be further removed from explicitly referring to theories of so- 
cial evolution. Nonetheless, it is perfectly possible to say that at least 
an implicit social evolutionary understanding is part of IR’s most es- 
tablished canon of theorizing about its realm, in this case the struc- 


2 World politics for quite a while appeared as ‘exceptional’ in relation to other 
functionally differentiated subsystems of the political system, as, in addi- 
tion to a specific symbolically generalized medium of communication (i.e. 
power observed through the figure of balance), it also operates with a com- 
bined ‘internal/external’ coding and a narrative of structural ‘levels’ built on 
that coding: all policy fields are ‘internal’, everything else is classified under 
‘external’ relations that, taken together, constitute a different ‘level’ of in- 
ternational politics/an ‘international system‘. It is only against the powerful 
semantic structuring effect of that narrative that it can then appear to bea 
‘novelty’ to discover that at some point ‘foreign affairs’ are no longer the sole 
prerogative of foreign ministries, but that, for example, ministries of health 
or education can have ‘foreign relations’ as well. In fact, it seems that such 
discoveries actually reproduce the underlying foundational myth that func- 
tional differentiation at first happens within the segments of a segmented 
political system (i.e. states), when in fact the functional differentiation of 
the political system into various realms goes hand in hand with segmenta- 
tion becoming an important internal differentiation of functionally differ- 


entiated subsystems of the political system of world society. 
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tural realism most notably established through the works of Kenneth 
Waltz. 

Although it does not appear as such on first sight, it is possible to 
interpret part of Waltz’s (1979) celebrated work Theory of International 
Politics as an implicitly evolutionary account, namely his structural- 
functionalist reading of how the modern states system emerged (see 
Goddard and Nexon 2005). From contestations between different 
forms of polity (in terms of social evolution: variations in com- 
munications ascribing actorhood to different polities and learning 
from innovative models), the sovereign state emerged victorious 
(selection of communications that rationalize the actorhood of 
states), and on the basis of this selection a system emerged - an 
‘international system’ in Waltz’s terms, but also operating under 
various names, or being included in more general concepts, such as 
“international relations’, ‘international society’ or the ‘Westphalian 
system‘. In other words: an international system emerged as a social 
realm in which the restabilization of communications on and by 
states became the taken-for-granted hegemonic belief. Waltz con- 
ceptualizes this analytically as a generative process, where a basic 
layer produces the next. The basic layer consists of a binary variation 
of structural form: hierarchical or anarchic, with anarchic being un- 
derstood as there being no polity that formally rules over the others. 
The second layer is generated by the condition of anarchy; anarchy 
means self-help, and self-help means that polities will cope with one 
another in order to cope with anarchy. The result is that they all end 
up as sovereign states. This particular form of polity has thus been 
selected, and others (most notably formal empires and most city- 
states) have largely been selected out (to survive only in marginal- 
ized form as ‘city-nation’ states, on what still constitutes quite a 
large spectrum between, for example, Singapore and San Marino). 
The third layer then models coexistence between these units, which 
are like (meaning: ‘basically similar to’) units in constitution, but 
‘unlike units in capabilities. The resulting state system is a self-help 
system where the only difference that counts is the difference in 
capabilities. 

Judged by functional criteria, this construct of Waltz’s is an el- 
egantly parsimonious piece of analysis. While attempts at intrinsic 
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critique abound (probably the most elaborate being Buzan, Littleand 
Jones 1993), it seems that there is one line of extrinsic critique that 
has stuck. This line was inaugurated by Ruggie (1986) and has been 
expanded and given explicit evolutionary form by Spruyt (1994). Set 
in the present context, its key point is probably that Waltz’s model 
lies too close to widespread (yet unwarranted) natural evolutionary 
thinking, and too far away from social evolutionary reasoning. As 
Spruyt (1994: 5) puts it, the world may be an anarchic place, but it 
does not follow that units ‘operate in a structureless vacuum’. Em- 
pirically, in medieval Europe, social relations - differences in trade 
patterns and class relations - initially spawned not just one, but at 
least four types of unit: empires, states, city-leagues and city-states. 
The sovereign state - or more precisely the hegemonic belief in dis- 
courses about the centrality of the sovereign state — won out because 
its standardization programme was more efficient than what the 
other kinds of unit could deliver (and because the territorial state 
benefitted from advances in military technology and organization 
more than the city did). 


Autonomization 

As mentioned, there is social evolutionary thought, at least of some 
kind, even in someone who might look like an unusual suspect, 
namely Kenneth Waltz. It remains largely implicit, but it essentially 
underpins a story of how something like an ‘international system’ 
emerged as a distinct, identifiable and self-identifying social realm. 
In contrast to structural realism, a ‘full’ evolutionary account would 
need to look at the particular selections that led to the emergence 
of such a system, and especially at the specific ways in which it is 
distinguished from its environment - here also adopting an under- 
standing of a system that takes it to be constituted by a distinction 
between system and environment and nothing else (rather than, for 
example, by ‘interacting units’). In this sense, a social evolutionary 
account will also always be a historical account of the emergence of 
world politics as a distinct ‘system out of the many structural and 
semantic traits that will have existed before system evolution (‘clo- 
sure’) — without, on the one hand, falling for a ‘big bang historical 
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account (most notably present in the notion of a ‘Westphalian sys- 
tem’) or, on the other, projecting systemic characteristics backwards 
onto structurally antecedent forms, thereby constructing historical 
regularities or even laws that govern how ‘international systems’ 
operate throughout history. 

In such a reading the systemic quality of world politics is estab- 
lished once a specific type of political communication can clearly 
be identified as world (or international) politics - and not anything 
else (or, more precisely, anything else with the same name at the 
same time). This is an evolutionary process of social differentiation 
that takes place within a political system that includes all political 
communication, although historically it coevolved with an ongoing 
functional differentiation of society in which the political system 
became more clearly differentiated from, for example, an economic 
system, a system of religion, etc. What is important to note in this 
respect is that, as a subsystem (or ‘part’ of the political system, the 
system of world politics utilizes the same symbolically generalized 
medium of communication specific to, and constitutive of, the 
political system, namely power.” What makes the system of world 
politics special and distinct from other functionally differentiated 


3 This section contains a concise re-presentation and slight further develop- 
ment of the argument put forward in Albert 2016. That argument, like the 
one presented in this book, is admittedly quite counterintuitive to what 
could be termed the underlying ‘standard’ methodologically nationalist 
view of IR where world/international politics is something that emerges on 
a level ‘above’ the political system that is attached firmly to the territorial 
state. From a world society perspective however, it works exactly the other 
way around: as functional differentiation becomes more important for, and 
indeed constitutes, a world society ‘level’, territorial statehood increasingly 
functions as one expression among many (see the subsection on hierarchi- 
cal complexity below) of the internal differentiation of a political system of 
world society — in this case a social differentiation in the form of segmen- 
tation. On the heuristic usefulness of the concept of symbolically general- 
ized media of communication (originally taken from Parsons and developed 
much further in the context of a theory of social systems by Luhmann) in IR, 


see, recently, Pefia and Davies 2022. 
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subsystems of the political system is its use of a specific program 
for observing and processing that symbolically generalized medium 
of communication, namely the figure of the ‘balance of power’. 
‘Balance of power’ becomes the basic scheme through which world 
politics is observed: this does not mean that balance of power pol- 
itics covers everything, or that a Newtonian balancing of forces 
within a system would constitute some kind of ‘natural’ law. Quite 
the contrary. ‘Balance of power’, as an observational scheme, often 
operates in the background. This is not akin to claiming that all 
world politics would be balance of power politics, or that ‘interest 
defined as power’ (Morgenthau) would always take precedence over 
norms-based policies in the context of a balance of power system. 
It is, however, to highlight why a ‘realist’ worldview of this kind 
possesses so much intuitive appeal, since it claims that the most 
relevant political practices are those that are most similar in form 
to that observational scheme (see also Müller and Albert 2021). To 
put it differently: there is little doubt that the balance of power(s) is 
not a recent invention of ‘modern world politics. With its Western 
ideational roots most strongly anchored in the Investiture Contro- 
versy, and its modern epistemological and ontological expression 
most visible in a Newtonian worldview, it can be said with virtual 
certainty that the heyday of explicit balancing politics, rooted in 
and accompanied by a vast balance of power literature, lay in the 
eighteenth rather than the nineteenth century. What happened at 
the turn of that century, however, crystallizing in the Congress of 
Vienna, was a formalization of the balance of power principle that, 
in an important sense, relieved individual powers of always having 
to construct a ‘balancing world’ of their own, so to speak. ‘Balance 
of power’ turned from a principle that required constant individ- 
ual actualization to an observational scheme characteristic of, and 
thereby also constitutively underlying the formation of, a distinct 
system, which, as a result of that scheme, differentiated itself from 
its environment. By analogy with the modern world of computing, 
from being a multiplicity of programs/applications balance of power 
turned into an operating system: all programs run on it, though this 
also means that not everything runs directly at the operating system 
level. 
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This autonomization of a system of world politics highlights the 
factthat autonomization and (hierarchical) complexity are deeplyin- 
terwoven: social evolutionary analysis does not stop at the variation 
and selection of communications about hegemonic forms of orga- 
nizing political authority (as nation-state, city-state, etc.) within a 
given social realm. It also highlights the historical formation ofthe 
resulting realm itself as a distinct level of social reality. In this sense, 
the formation of modern world politics is not only characterized by 
evolutionary experiments with fundamentally different forms of or- 
ganizing political authority, such as empires vs nation-states or the 
plurality of different communities of practice. Rather, there are also 
important evolutionary advances, which make world politics distin- 
guishable as a distinct level of social reality by giving it its specific 
medium and form, in this case the ‘balance of power’. The Congress 
of Vienna in this sense could be described as an evolutionary tipping 
point underpinning the establishment of the ‘balance of power’ as the 
main discursive formation through which world politics describes 
and observes itself. It was preceded by a long history of experiment- 
ing with different discursive attempts at solving the problem of how 
sovereigns, that by definition (and particularly if sovereignty is seen 
to derive from God) are above everyone and everything else, can re- 
late to one another on equal terms and thereby constitute the realm 
of the ‘international in social practice (Kuntz 2018). After the selec- 
tion of discursive formations converging around notions of the bal- 
ance of power as a formal organizing principle after the Napoleonic 
wars, restabilization - and the forms of vertical power legitimized 
on that basis — became evident by the consolidation of a range of 
important systemic innovations that thereafter facilitated commu- 
nications in world politics, most importantly the formalization and 
routinization of diplomatic protocol through the Congress System. 


Hierarchical complexity 

As Spruyt reminds us, this evolution of modern world politics did 
not take place in a social vacuum. Politics coevolves with other 
systems such as the legal one, though not in perfect synchronicity 
(Brunkhorst 2014). More generally, modern (world) society sets 
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boundary conditions for what can be selected, and what cannot, in 
distinct (sub)systems or social realms, and supports restabilizations 
in such contexts. To put it directly, in a situation where the French 
Revolution symbolized the demise of an order of society that was 
primarily characterized by stratification and possessed a clear order 
of social classes, it was highly improbable that classical empires, 
which epitomized stratification on a global scale, could survive in 
the long run. Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, the classical empire became increasingly contested and was 
ultimately deselected as a form of organizing political authority in 
world politics (leaving behind ‘informal empires’ such as the USSR 
or the US). We do not aim at this stage to embark further on the 
evolution of the modern (nation-)state system. The point here is not 
to focus on the immense variety of variations, selections, and resta- 
bilizations in this system within and between different communities 
of practice (as in the debates on a post-Westphalian or post-colonial 
order, the rise of international organizations, different security im- 
peratives etc.). From our point of view, it is clear that the evolution of 
world politics never comes to a standstill as long as system-internal 
communications and contestations - the carriers of evolution - 
endure and link up to one another by being observed, within this 
social realm, as decisive for the distribution (‘balance’) of power. 
Contra Tang (2013), world politics is built on change, not stasis, and 
this includes change on the level of its basic operating principles 
and its constitutive forms of actorhood. It definitely includes more 
dimensions than ‘anarchy’ or ‘empire and is about much more thana 
movement between statist notions of offensive vs defensive realism, 
as Tang holds. It always experiments with variations and, through 
endless chains of communications, (un)selects different forms of 
organizing political authority, including the actors (among them, 
communities of practice) that embody these forms. 

It is at this point that the evolution of the system ties up with 
evolution within the system. Reconstructing the trajectory of social 
evolution from a contemporary perspective, the sovereign territorial 
nation-state becomes the primary dominant form of organizing po- 
litical authority in the system of world politics. However, and partic- 
ularly also aided by the normative stabilization of the system of in- 
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ternational law (see below), this primacy never completely displaces 
other forms, but arranges them in a hierarchical complexity with the 
nation-state at the ‘top’, so to speak. While, most notably, formal em- 
pires become delegitimized, imperiality as a form of organizing po- 
litical authority persists (Schlichte and Stetter 2023).* Both mainly 
state-based global governance arrangements and forms of ‘private 
authority are incorporated into an overall system of world politics. 
It is important to note that, while, of course, there is competition 
between different forms of organizing political authority - includ- 
ing potential challenges for the ‘top place’ in the system - there is no 
zero-sum game involved here. Just as, historically, imperial-colonial 
and nation-state-building projects competed with, but also mutu- 
ally reinforced, one another, so forms of ‘public’ and ‘private’ author- 
ity both compete with and reinforce each other too.” The system of 
world politics evolves as an ever-changing agglomeration of forms of 
organizing political authority in a relation of hierarchical complex- 
ity. That specific forms completely disappear or completely new ones 
appear seems to be the exception; rearrangements under the condi- 
tion of hierarchical complexity seems to be the rule. 


The restabilization of world politics and its coevolution 

with (international) law 

The evolution of even the, relatively speaking, most autonomous so- 
cial systems does not take place in a social vacuum. Social systems 
coevolve, often being more strongly linked to some social systems 
rather than others. Law and politics, with their emergent internal 
differentiation and the formation of systems of international law and 
world politics, are, arguably, the two most closely coupled systems.‘ 


4 See Mackenzie 2016 for what is probably the best definition of empire across 
the variety of forms of empire in world history. 

5 In the parlance of the so-called ‘English School’ of International Relations 
(ES), this hints at the mutual constitution and reinforcement of ‘world so- 
ciety’ and ‘international society’ (in the ES understanding of the terms); see 
e.g. Bucher and Eckl 2021. 

6 See again Brunkhorst 2014 for a comprehensive account in terms of social 


evolution; Albert 2002 for an account in non-evolutionary terms. 
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It should be noted in this respect, however, that a close linkage to 
each other is not an argument against the diagnosis of systemic au- 
tonomy as a result of functional differentiation. Quite the contrary. 
It is only as a result of functional differentiation that different sys- 
tems can be observed and described as distinct from one another, 
which, in turn, allows strong links to emerge (although these links 
themselves need not appear out ofthe blue, but can continue previ- 
ous historical pathways of evolution). The legal system sets norma- 
tive conditions for the likelihood of selections in the political system 
(and vice versa), although it does not strictly condition them. 

It is in this sense that it is possible to say that, while the social 
evolution of stratified societies was characterized by an ongoing 
systemic (functional) differentiation of law and politics, operating 
together the two formed one single complex of social integration, 
both likewise in close conjunction with religious worldviews. This so- 
cial complex was closely related to the restabilization of the societal 
structure of socially differentiated classes and politically centralized 
empires. The tremendous growth of communicative negations and, 
thereby, the potential variation triggered by the intellectual (e.g. by 
prophets, scribes, teachers and philosophers) and administrative 
uses of scripture was, however, neutralized by the socially selective 
integration of all preadaptive advances. This happened through 
the academic organization of philosophical discourses, the clerical 
organization of religious transcendence, as well as the cosmopolitan 
multiculturalism and legal universalism that developed ever new 
means of restabilizing the existing structure of political class-rule. 
Thus, autonomization slowly emerged not only within the political 
but also within the religious and legal spheres. However, preadaptive 
advances in normative universalism and functional differentiation 
that have been observed since the eleventh century ultimately paved 
the way for a coevolution of religious-legal rationalism and au- 
tonomous political power. This process also triggered a dialectic 
between a (real) polis and an (imagined) cosmopolis in this coevolu- 
tion of law and politics. In particular, this dialectic was functionally 
needed for imperial coordination (through Roman Civil Law) and the 
ideological justification (through theories of the sovereign) of class- 
rule. Yet, it also articulated the normative tension between religious 
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promises of egalitarian justice and salvation, on the one hand, and 
the undeserved suffering, exploitation and enslavement of the lower 
social strata of society, on the other - thus unintentionally giving 
rise to previously inconceivable discursive negations that gave rise in 
turn to religious (e.g. the Reformation) and political (e.g. the French 
Revolution) upheavals. 

For the coevolution of law and politics (as two autonomous 
spheres) — as well as of a (primarily) politically defined particularism 
and a (primarily) legally and religiously defined cosmopolitanism 
- the Papal Legal Revolution of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
was the tipping point (Berman 1985; Brunkhorst 2014). In Western 
Europe, it triggered the functional differentiation of law, and, as a 
result, that of religion and (higher) education too. It (unintention- 
ally) separated the sacred and profane spheres of value. It translated 
into the differentiation between city-states, city leagues, monar- 
chies, the Holy Roman Empire and the cosmopolitan Church state. 
This coevolution of law and politics and, in conjunction, the ideas of 
universal and particular statehood then turned into something like a 
guiding paradigm for the Western legal tradition. In particular, itled 
to several preadaptive advances in modern constitutional law, that 
is, early forms of structural coupling between law and politics, on 
the one hand, and of the dialectic between universal and particular 
rights and legal principles (i.e. normative constraints), on the other. 

One key element here was the replacement in all diplomatic 
affairs of cousins, uncles, brothers and all other kins- and tribesmen 
by professional lawyers after the Peace of Westphalia and, in partic- 
ular, from the Congress of Vienna on. This was the first great step 
in realizing an autonomous sphere of trans-urban, trans-monar- 
chical, trans-imperial and, ultimately, international relations (Fried 
1974). Since the great legal revolution of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, diplomacy thus gradually became a privilege of lawyers. 
The juridification of war set in. And the alternative between waging 
war and searching for judicial dispute settlement was established 
(ibid.; see also the illustrative case of global peacebuilding discussed 
below). Moreover, the dialectic of the national and the cosmopolitan 
legal/political order was restabilized again and again after every 
great revolution. The paradigm of the national state is thus under 
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pressure from two historical ends. Contemporary world society is 
not shaped merely by the effects of global problems. These problems 
are now widely perceived and defined as the common problems of 
mankind, and this is possible only because world society is already, 
at least partly, a normatively integrated society. Taking both ends 
of the history of the modern state together, one could argue for a 
paradigm shift in the theory of the modern state and state-based 
international relations. The national state is a borderline case of 
statehood, a very specific historical case that is not at all the perfect 
form of the state or the telos and essence of 3,000 years of state 
evolution. 

On the global level there exists today a res publica constituted by 
public law and public affairs, which affects all world citizens and is 
widely recognized (von Bogdandy 2012). This modern legal/political 
order is in this respect not unlike the old Roman order or the me- 
dieval Church State - it is a republic without a (territorial/national) 
state. But this global republic, consisting of networks of inter-, 
trans- and supranational organizations, realizes a kind of state- 
hood because it increasingly not only supplements state functions 
but substitutes for them (Albert 2005: 229). To say that some form 
of world statehood actually does exist may sound quite strange: 
however, it only does so if world statehood is equated with the idea 
of exclusive statehood associated with the doctrine of sovereign 
territorial statehood. Embedded in a systemic environment charac- 
terized by hierarchical complexity, it is only one form of organizing 
political authority next to, and in addition to, others (see Albert et al. 
2008). 


4.2 The restabilization of world politics 
and peacebuilding 


As we outlined in the previous section, a process of autonomization 
ofthe realm of world politics and a (relative) hegemony of balance 
of power as the underpinning organizing ‘program’ within it char- 
acterize world politics in the contemporary era. Its autonomization 
has two main facets: a differentiation from other social realms, on 
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the one hand, and internal differentiation, on the other. The former 
is visible in the evolution of operational logics unique to world pol- 
itics (and not found in other social realms), first and foremost the 
organizing principle of balance of power; the latter can be studied 
by looking at the emergence and consolidation of distinct ‘institu- 
tional complexes’ (defined by specific social structures, practices, ac- 
tor constellations and semantics) within the system of world poli- 
tics. This is what we will be looking at in this section, studying the 
emergence and consolidation of ‘peacebuilding’ as such an institu- 
tional complex. As a reminder, both external and internal differen- 
tiation are processes triggered by variations — based, as we have de- 
tailed above, on strategic or accidental contestations and the spread 
of new ideas. Variations are, of course, ubiquitous occurrences in the 
social world. Only some lead to meaningful selections that take root, 
thereby becoming consolidated as new social practices. If this hap- 
pens, these practices can ultimately contribute to a restabilization 
of a given social realm expressed both in terms of its becoming dis- 
tinguishable from other realms (the social and non-social environ- 
ments) and in the form of ongoing internal differentiation. That is 
why we can talk of autonomization of and within a system. 
However, differentiation within a system, the topic that we 
are studying in this section, is not a linear affair. One should not 
assume ever increasing internal differentiation that would, over 
time, amount to complete fragmentation. In evolutionary pro- 
cesses some forms of internal differentiation emerge, while others 
wither away or change fundamentally. Think here of the distinction 
between civilized and non-civilized peoples based on racial differ- 
entiation in world politics - the so-called ‘standard of civilization 
- which was a guiding normative principle in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century, underpinned by a widely shared ideology 
of ‘scientific racism’ (Buzan and Lawson 2015; Hobson 2012). Over 
time, though, the ‘standard of civilization’ became widely delegit- 
imized in the context of genocides and other grave crimes against 
humanity committed by Western nations, as well as by the advance 
of decolonization and the development of the UN system. Thus, 
while some principles, like the ‘standard of civilization’, fade away 
(or at least are fundamentally transformed, see Buzan 2014), new 
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forms of internal differentiation can emerge. This is what we will 
look at in this section by studying the emergence of discourses and 
practices of peacebuilding as one form of internal differentiation in 
world politics. We refer to peacebuilding in relation to the seman- 
tics, practices, actor constellations and structures that are deployed, 
either globally or in regional theatres, in order to contain violence 
and, through international rather than unilateral interventions, 
underpin internationally embedded regimes of peace in designated 
‘conflict zones’. Peacebuilding is, thus, understood here as a densely 
institutionalized complex within the system of world politics, a 
fundamental building block of its constitutional structure (cf. Reus- 
Smit 1999). 

Our argument about ‘internal differentiation’ thus bears some 
resemblance to those concepts in IR that study the consolidation of 
core practice fields and normative ideas in world politics, such as the 
concept of primary institutions (Buzan 2004), which captures some 
of the basic ideas of internal differentiation well. Thus, core primary 
institutions - Buzan, for example, mentions sovereignty, diplomacy, 
territoriality, great power management, market governance, nation- 
alism, human rights, environmental stewardship and others (ibid.) 
- are, on the one hand, specific to world politics (i.e. attest to ex- 
ternal differentiation), while, on the other, making up this systems 
complex internal differentiation. Since they go hand in hand with 
notions of legitimate action, legitimized actorhood (cf. Meyer and 
Jepperson 2000; Manning 1962) and forms of bureaucratic organi- 
zation, primary institutions are quite similar to what we referred to 
above as institutional complexes. However, Buzan omits peacebuild- 
ing, at least as a primary institution, only mentioning peacekeeping 
operations as a so-called secondary institution. Yet, given the rich 
literature in peace and conflict studies that attests to the extensive 
organizational and normative anchoring of peacebuilding in world 
politics, we consider it a far more central building block of world pol- 
itics, very much in line with what primary institutions are about. 

Institutionalized complexes are not static. While some endure, 
new selections may transform or even replace antecedents. That 
is why a general trend towards entropy, in other words, a relative 
growth of different institutionalized complexes within a given sys- 
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tem can be expected. World politics is no exception here, as the 
literature on primary institutions underlines, with their number 
arguably having grown over time. The simultaneity of different 
institutionalized complexes within a social realm can foster ‘con- 
tradictions’ or seeming paradoxes, for instance when we observe a 
growing centrality of both sovereignty (e.g. through decolonization 
and the expansion of international society) and external interven- 
tions in erstwhile sacrosanct prerogatives of state sovereignty (e.g. 
based on the consolidation of peacebuilding as a highly legitimized 
field of action) at the same time. Or think ofthe rise of nationalism 
and self-determination, which can lead both to a neat consolidation 
of territories under nation-state rule bordering each other and also 
to offensive claims on other people's territory. Where such tensions 
exist, they tend, from the perspective of the overall system, to attest 
to an increasing consolidation of the systems external differen- 
tiation, since they are largely based on internal dynamics - such 
as struggles within and across primary institutions with respect 
to their specific outlook - that clearly distinguish the system in 
question, say world politics, from others. This confirms Luhmann’s 
observation that systems are characterized by differentiation rather 
than unity and homogeneity, world politics being no exception in 
that respect. 

In precisely this way peacebuilding can be understood as con- 
tributing to the autonomization of world politics. As part of the 
internal differentiation of world politics, over the course of at least 
the last two centuries, peacebuilding has become a densely insti- 
tutionalized complex within it. Some violent conflicts, but not all 
(more on that below), are seen as relevant to its overall system, re- 
quiring international interventions in the form of peacebuilding to 
curtail violence in conflict zones and establish ‘peace’. As we explain 
below, such interventions revolve around the evolution of an ideal of 
non-violence that has, over time, become firmly anchored in world 
politics diplomatically, legally and normatively (Linklater 2016). This 
ideal should not be understood in an idealistic way, however, but in 
its relationship with the underpinning ‘program of world politics, 
namely its relation to the maintenance, or transformation, of the 
actual balance of power predominating in a given era. 
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This embedding of peacebuilding within the paradigm of the bal- 
ance of power is particularly apparent on two levels. Firstly, and as far 
as autonomization is concerned, it is to be found in the overarching 
securitization logic of world politics reflected in the notion of ‘zones 
of peace’ and ‘zones of war’, both globally and regionally (see Buzan 
and Weever 2005), to which peacebuilding is tightly linked. In fact, as 
Article 1. 1 of the UN Charter elaborates, ‘peace’ and ‘security’ are re- 
garded as two sides of the same coin. Secondly, it is evident when one 
addresses hierarchical complexity, as we do below, building on Rich- 
mond’s (2006) genealogy of peacebuilding. Thus, we can identify sev- 
eral stages in the evolution of peacebuilding that closely correspond 
with a given form of, or disputes regarding, the balance of power 
dominant in world politics in different eras. Prevailing notions of 
‘peace in world politics - including alternative concepts — have never 
been insulated from claims to authority (Herrschaft): from the reac- 
tionary forms of the victor’s peace hegemonic throughout most of 
the nineteenth century to the emancipatory forms of peacebuilding 
aimed at transforming a merely state-based balance of power, which 
have been on the rise since at least the 1960s and highlight human se- 
curity, local security and positive peace thereby challenging statism, 
Eurocentrism and great power interests (Autesserre 2009). 

But before we study the peculiarities of peacebuilding as an insti- 
tutionalized complex we have to first ask the basic sociological ques- 
tion as to why violent conflicts have become an object of observation 
in world politics in the first place. A short detour into conflict theory 
is useful here, for it will allow us to discuss the challenge that con- 
flicts, in particular violent conflicts, pose for any system. 

As conflict theories from Georg Simmel to Louis Coser, Niklas 
Luhmann and Heinz Messmer have shown, conflict is a social struc- 
ture that has its own in-built inclination to escalate and colonize or 
even destroy its host system’. A complete overarching of world poli- 
tics by violent conflicts would threaten system stability, in the form of 
total war, Armageddon or some other doomsday scenario. One might 
also think here of spatial contexts in which violence rules (almost) 
unconstrained and, as a result, violence rather than power (i.e. so- 
cial relationships in which at least some form of political legitimacy 
is sought) shapes social relations, as for example in Nazi extermina- 
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tion camps or gang- and militia-ridden favelas in deprived neigh- 
bourhoods across Central and Latin America. 

The in-built tendency of social conflicts to escalate is the reason 
why the institutionalization of practices aiming to contain conflicts 
is not unique to the (world) political system, but can be observed in 
various social realms. More specifically, in the context of functional 
differentiation different systems have developed their own distinct 
forms of regulating conflicts and the modern era is characterized 
by a widely positively-connotated impulse to actively address and 
name such conflicts, while engaging in their resolution in a profes- 
sionalized (and highly individualized) manner that aims to establish 
‘peaceful relations’: from constitutions that define the parameters 
of political conflict resolution in mainly national political systems to 
positive law that can be evoked in courts, and from mediation at the 
workplace and in families to psychotherapy, the latter addressing 
inner conflicts, with therapists acting as ‘peacebuilders’. Seen from 
that perspective, it becomes clear why, within the political system, 
only a certain amount of violent conflict can be tolerated, such as - 
as far as world politics is concerned - in the provisions of the UN 
charter, which in Chapter VII limits the use of physical violence to 
national or collective self-defence against aggression or UN Security 
Council-mandated military interventions to ‘maintain or restore 
international peace and security’. But what does the ‘international’ 
in international peace and security refer to? This is precisely about 
the politics of peacebuilding, the evolution of semantics and prac- 
tices that determine which violent conflicts count as targets of 
international intervention. 

In that sense, (violent) conflicts contribute to the evolution of 
world politics. This is very much in line with a general function of 
conflicts, namely to prevent stasis in a system, which is well reflected 
in the psychological notion of ‘not suppressing conflicts. The chal- 
lenge for any system then, including politics, is to integrate conflicts 
within the overall system logic and its main programmes, allowing 
them to trigger evolutionary adaptation. Historically, one can think 
here of the way in which the (violent) conflicts over decolonization 
revealed, in Europe and elsewhere, that there are polities beyond the 
imperial powers with claims to political (self-)determination. Under 
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that premise conflicts can be a resource for learning and flexibility, 
although there is always the possibility of escalation that could 
disrupt a system or threaten its very existence. There is, thus, a thin 
line between giving space to (and even encouraging) conflicts, on the 
one hand, and avoiding their unrestrained escalation, on the other. 
There is also an evolutionary component to this because conflicts as 
sites of contestation - defined by the repeated communication of a 
‘no’ (Stetter 2014) - are closely linked to variation, a prerequisite for 
any adaptation to changing environments. This can be observed in 
political theory as well, for example in Chantal Mouffe’s (1999) theory 
of agonistic conflicts, in which she argues that even stark conflicts of 
identity should be moved into the centre of political struggles, and 
that this will ultimately contribute to (democratic) stability. Bahar 
Rumelili and Lisa Strömbom (2022: 4) have put forward a similar 
argument in relation to ‘agonistic peacebuilding’, suggesting that 
preserving a sense of ‘ontological security’ among conflicting parties 
in international politics will, in certain contexts, require stopping 
short of a complete transformation of conflicting identities in order 
to avoid a backlash that would only harden those identities. Thus, 
‘the continuity and stability of self-narratives and the ideological 
and moral certainty provided by the conflict’s “formed framework” 
(ibid.) must, through statecraft and everyday politics, be balanced 
with the gradual establishment of political structures that overcome 
inimical Self/Other distinctions. In short, any social realm is con- 
fronted with the challenge of seeking a balance between allowing 
and containing conflicts - or, in evolutionary terms, finding an 
answer to the question of how much contestation and conflict is 
bearable for further evolution. 

All this is, finally, complicated by the fact that, given the ubiquity 
of conflicts, including violent conflicts, in the social world, it cannot 
be determined ex ante which of these (violent) conflicts are to be 
seen as politically relevant within the realm of world politics. To 
resort to the terminology of securitization theory, the evolution of 
peacebuilding can thus be understood as an ever ongoing politi- 
cal struggle over which referent objects are legitimate targets of 
political measures (e.g. international/regional peace and stability, 
state sovereignty, independence, human rights, local peace, etc.), 
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the definition of ‘existential threats’ (e.g. those of a transborder 
nature, ‘domestic’ conflicts or even ‘structural’ root causes such as 
climate change or poverty, etc.) and the security professionals that 
should be involved in peacebuilding (state leaders, diplomats, IOs, 
developmental assistance personnel, NGOs staff, local communi- 
ties, etc.). Overall, such political struggles over what counts as an 
“international conflict requiring action at the level of world politics 
are a defining feature of the evolution, and conceptual widening, 
of peacebuilding witnessed over the course of the last 200 years - 
revolving, as we will discuss in more detail below, around the ideal 
of non-violence that underpins peacebuilding, on the one hand, 
and being closely linked to either the maintenance/defence of hege- 
monic manifestations of the balance of power or resistance to them 
and their transformation as the underlying ‘programme’ of world 
politics, on the other. 


Autonomization 

The selection of discourses and practices related to an emergent ideal 
of non-violence — which, admittedly, is regularly evoked in order to 
justify the use of violence, as in so-called humanitarian interventions 
or onthe basis of claims of resistance - has contributed to the consol- 
idation of a distinct institutional complex within the system of world 
politics, thereby attesting to the overall process of internal differen- 
tiation. In accordance with a broad strand of literature in peace and 
conflict studies we identify this institutional complex as the realm 
of ‘peacebuilding’. We transcend this literature, however, by high- 
lighting in what follows the systematic embedding of peacebuilding 
within an overall logic of the autonomization of world politics. Core 
to our argument is that there has been a process of social and cogni- 
tive (normative) learning in world politics - revolving around a hege- 
monic ideal of non-violence (see Koloma Beck and Werron 2017) — 
that underpins the consolidation of peacebuilding as a specific form 
of internal differentiation within the realm of world politics. Two in- 
terrelated dynamics stand out here. Firstly, the emergence and sub- 
sequent consolidation of semantics and practices in world politics 
that not only allow instances of violence to be regarded as a challenge 
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to international peace and security that has to be addressed by (in- 
ternational) peacebuilding, but links this to an ideal of non-violence 
that structures this institutional complex. Secondly, an increasing 
(hierarchical) complexity within this institutional complex. From the 
nineteenth century until today we have witnessed constant change in 
what peacebuilding is about, with ‘older’ versions, such as the victor’s 
peace, transforming but not disappearing, and many newer forms, 
such as ‘institutional peace’ or ‘emancipatory peace’ (see Richmond 
2006) enriching the arsenal of peacebuilding semantics and prac- 
tices. In that context the link between the practice of peacebuilding 
and the way peace is studied academically deserves attention too, 
for example the growing emphasis on ‘structural peace’ and ‘posi- 
tive peace’ (Galtung 1969; Senghaas 1982) or the more recent ‘local 
turn (MacGinty and Richmond 2013). Central here is the observation 
that notwithstanding an increasing autonomization of peacebuild- 
ing within the system of world politics, both the prevalent practices 
and the alternative/critical approaches remain closely linked to the 
overall ‘programme of balance of power - either in an affirmative 
way (the bulk of liberal peacebuilding practices) or ex negativo, by ac- 
tively challenging prevailing state-based, Western forms of balance 
of power in critical peacebuilding practices. 

This underlying linkage and hierarchy between balance of power, 
on the one hand, and peacebuilding, on the other, figures in the fun- 
damental division into ‘two worlds’ (Buzan and Wever 2.005: 125) that 
shapes international security architectures and conflict formations. 
This has to do with the question of which conflicts and which world 
regions are regularly addressed in world political arenas as threats 
to security and as sites of intervention. As Oliver Richmond (2006) 
explains, a major selection made here is the social construction of a 
zone of conflict, identified with the Global South as a realm of inse- 
curities and as an object of interventions, vis-a-vis a zone of peace, 
associated with the Global North, in particular the Atlantic—Pacific 
West, but also comprising other regions and states that follow the 
West’s model of security, especially by setting up regional security 
communities, such as ASEAN or the AU. Furthermore, this ‘zone 
of peace’ - jointly with International Organizations and NGOs - is 
the major provider of international security in the form of interven- 
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tions by military, developmental, economic, cultural and diplomatic 
means. There is, in other words, an underlying distribution of power 
and hierarchy when it comes to peacebuilding and the fundamental 
distinction between zones of peace and zones of conflict is itself 
an expression of an underlying balance of power principle gov- 
erning world politics. While we share with critical approaches in 
peace and conflict studies and IR the view that many postcolonial 
injustices and Orientalist tropes are connected to this notion of ‘a 
zone of peace and a zone of conflict’ (Buzan and Wever 2005: 18), 
our evolutionary approach allows us to theorize the reasons related 
to the rise and persistence of this binary structure. Thus, because 
peacebuilding does not constitute a completely autonomous realm 
of world society in its own right, its semantics and practices are 
linked to the maintenance or challenging of concrete manifestations 
of ‘balance of power’, whether in the distinction between UN veto 
power countries and other states, the West and the rest or the afore- 
mentioned ‘zones of peace’ and ‘zones of conflict’. This, to be sure, is 
relevant not only to debates on peacebuilding. It is also of concern 
to many mainstream liberal, social constructivist, institutionalist 
and realist IR theories that either ignore balance of power altogether 
- presumably because of this concept’s ‘realist’ odour (liberalism, 
institutionalism, social constructivism) or because hierarchies are 
neglected on the basis of ahistorical (and Eurocentric) assumptions 
about anarchy (various brands of realism and geopolitics, but also 
Wendtian US-constructivism). 

This embedding of peacebuilding within the ‘balance of power’ 
logic of world politics systematically structures semantics and prac- 
tices of peacebuilding. While the ideal of non-violence allows us, in 
theory (see below), to identify all possible forms of (political) violence 
as legitimate targets of peacebuilding, this is filtered by the balance 
of power principle. Thus, violent political conflicts within the ter- 
ritory of states with UN veto power or linked to such states (as in 
the case of China's Xinjang province, Russias war against Ukraine 
since 2014/2022, the fabricated arguments for the US intervention 
in Iraq 2003, etc.) are usually not subject to peacebuilding, or only 
in their aftermaths (as in Iraq) - although normatively these con- 
flict sites are widely seen by global publics, NGOs and even a UN 
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special rapporteur in the case of the Uyghurs as threats to security 
and gross violations of human rights. Consequently, the bulk of UN 
peacebuilding, following a similar balance of power logic, has been 
aimed at conflict sites beyond the ‘zones of peace’ - to various lo- 
cations in the (extended) Global South, Timor-Leste, Cambodia, the 
Congo, Lebanon and Cyprus, rather than to the mainly Western core, 
think of the Basque Country, South Tyrol and Northern Ireland. 
Overall, prevailing notions of peace - and challenges to them 
- are closely related to historically hegemonic manifestations of 
the balance of power, that are either defended or challenged, but in 
either case provide the underlying foundation of peacebuilding. This 
was already the case with the hyper-conservative (Richmond 2006) 
notions of international peace that emerged during the nineteenth 
century, defined the maintenance of peace and security as the ‘white 
man's burden’, and problematized ‘local violence’ while legitimizing 
imperial counterinsurgency. Of course, hyper-conservative notions 
did not remain uncontested, they were challenged by leaders, civil 
society actors (including in the West, e.g. philanthropic societies) 
and non-Western elites - and it is precisely these variations in the 
form of contestations that explain the gradual differentiation of 
new semantics and practices of peacebuilding. While the balance 
of power principle has been with us since at least the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, its specific outlook has changed. And so has the 
outlook of peacebuilding. The specific semantics and practices of 
constraining, managing and rationalizing organized political vio- 
lence for the sake of (international) ‘peace have altered considerably 
over time. That is why the history of organized violence in world 
politics can be read not only as the evolution of wars, old and new 
(Kaldor 1999; Bartelson 2017), but also as the history of the manifold 
ways of managing these conflicts and bringing about ‘peace’. The 
emergence since the nineteenth century of an institutional com- 
plex of peacebuilding attests, in sum, to two dynamics. Firstly, the 
restabilization of peacebuilding as an institutional complex within 
the realm of world politics, triggered by variations in the nature 
of violent conflicts that have led to the selection of new ideas for 
regulating these conflicts by, say, congress diplomacy, global mul- 
tilateral institutions, international law (coevolution with law, see 
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below) or new normative practices linked to initially marginalized 
conceptions of a shared humanity that gradually replaced various 
forms of (scientific) racism as the legitimate view of humankind as 
a whole (coevolution with normative consciousness, see also below). 
Secondly, this institutional ‘thickening of peacebuilding, in particu- 
lar when seen in conjunction with the thickening of other internally 
differentiated realms of world politics (say, primary institutions 
such as trade, diplomacy, war, environmental politics, human rights 
regimes, etc.) and the joint linkage of these realms to the underpin- 
ning principle of balance of power stabilizes the autonomization of 
world politics as a system. 

Key to understanding peacebuilding in the modern interna- 
tional system, then, is the notion that observing violent conflicts not 
only legitimizes the use of violence through various practices related 
to the evolution of war (self-defence, having recourse to legitimiz- 
ing programmes based on sovereignty, nationalism and suchlike, 
protection of global/regional security mandated by the UN Charter 
etc.) but also defines conflict as something that needs to be actively 
contained by means of peacebuilding. While it can reasonably be 
argued that the sites of violence that are observed as potentially 
relevant to ‘international peace and security’ have expanded over the 
course of the last two centuries, still only a tiny number of (violent) 
conflicts are considered as relevant to world politics. Thus, bullying 
involving 16-year-old girls and boys in a schoolyard in Jakarta or 
Geneva is unlikely to be elevated to the status of a political prob- 
lem that triggers variations and selections in world politics - but 
it might be at the national level, giving rise, for example, to new 
educational programmes, penal laws, etc. By contrast, since the 
nineteenth century violence between social groups, particularly 
between those that define themselves on the basis of ethno-national 
belonging and are pursuing self-determination (resulting in in- 
ter-state wars, civil wars, decolonization, etc.), has regularly been 
framed as related to international peace and security - and regularly 
becomes subject to peacebuilding endeavours. From the perspective 
of a theory of evolution, this sensitivity of world politics (and other 
social realms, such as mass media, academia, law, education, etc.) 
to violent conflicts is not a given, but itself subject to social evolution 
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- and not only because, prior to the nineteenth century, no norm of 
‘nationalism existed on the basis of which communications could be 
clustered in a discursive formation based on self-determination and 
conflicts related to it. The same is true for human rights violations 
and how they trigger conflicts. In addition, this can only be seen as 
threatening international peace and security if at least some form of 
human rights regime has emerged, either in positive law, political 
practice or from various human rights’ advocates. A set-up in which 
(violent) conflicts are a case for (international) peacebuilding is thus 
a major site for political struggles. Over the course of the last two 
centuries these struggles have led to considerable changes in the 
definition of what constitutes a conflict and what are legitimate 
forms of peacebuilding. If violent conflicts are addressed on that 
basis, they trigger variations in the system of world politics and lead 
eventually to selections that establish peacebuilding as a major site, 
or institutional complex, of world politics. 

The ideal of non-violence plays a major role in this context, for 
it provides the semantic and practical background for viewing ‘vio- 
lence’ as something that ought to be opposed in the name of security 
and peace, even if this includes temporarily enacting violence for 
the sake of ‘international peace’ (e.g. robust mandates given to UN 
peacekeepers, humanitarian interventions). Koloma Beck and Wer- 
ron (2017) have shown how the discursive frame of ‘local’ violence as 
a world political problem emerged in the course of the nineteenth 
century, and how this fostered a ‘hegemonic ideal’ of non-violence 
in international politics, the ideational underpinning of the peace- 
building paradigm. On that basis, semantics and practices related 
to this ideal stabilized, including a wide variety of communities of 
practice that at least partly legitimized their actorhood in relation to 
this ideal (e.g. great powers, International Organizations and non- 
governmental organizations). While the question as to which forms 
of ‘local’ violence are regarded as a world political problem - in other 
words the politics of peacebuilding - remains deeply contested 
until today (Autesserre 2009), regarding selected instances of local 
violence as issues that need to be solved in world politics based on 
an ideal of non-violence has had tremendous effects. Koloma Beck 
and Werron (2017: 279) highlight in that context a ‘progressive dele- 
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galization and delegitimation ofinter- and intra-state violence. This 
should not, though, be misread as ‘straightforwardly progressive 
(ibid.) not least because the ideal of non-violence ‘embeds local con- 
flicts into global competitions’ (ibid. 286). These competitions can 
result in a given conflict becoming the object of peacebuilding but 
can also, paradoxically, trigger violence. An example would be where 
conflict parties aim to draw attention to ‘their’ conflict or subtly 
induce their enemies to use violence in order to increase global at- 
tention. Moreover, as mentioned above, observing violence through 
the prism of the ideal of non-violence shapes semantic disguises of 
the use of violence, such as in humanitarian interventions. 

The evolution of this ideal of non-violence was initially based on 
isolated variations to the ‘normal’ way of doing things by great pow- 
ers, in other words it was about contestations that challenged the 
practice of great power politics in dependent territories. The ideal 
of non-violence is closely related to the human rights revolution 
(Akira et al. 2012) that emerged in world politics around the same 
time Since the late eighteenth century claims for self-determination 
from Haiti to Greece - and supported by social movements ‘which 
campaigned against specific forms of cruelty or violence which 
were not yet regulated by national jurisdiction’ (Koloma Beck and 
Werron 2017: 277) linked the ideal of non-violence (which required 
temporary resistance to colonialism though) with the human rights 
of every individual, including self-determination for non-West- 
erners, as an alternative to the entrenched state-centred, colonial 
and imperial practices that dominated world politics in that epoch 
(see Reus-Smit 2001). In sum, the ‘de-legalization of inter-state 
violence was to be closely interlinked with the codification of human 
rights’ (ibid.: 278). Over time, these more or less isolated commu- 
nicative variations paved the way for selections that translated these 
variations into the aforementioned discourses, practices, forms of 
knowledge and models of actorhood that started to shape the newly 
emerging institutional complex of (international) peacebuilding. 
Initially (see also below), great powers tried to accommodate these 
novel semantics within their entrenched power prerogatives (e.g. by 
jointly administering parts of China and the Ottoman Empire), but 
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in that era other forms of peacebuilding were already emerging that 
attested to an evolution in this institutional complex itself. 

This internal differentiation of world politics, indicative of a pro- 
cess of autonomization, is a perspective on international politics that 
Tang (2013), for example, completely misses in his state-centric evo- 
lutionist ontology.’ What he observes is merely a shift to a defensive 
realist world, a rather simplistic concept in light of the multiplic- 
ity of quasi-constitutional structures in world politics anyway. What 
he overlooks is the immense institutional density and complexity of 
world politics, a field that comprises a much broader set of constitu- 
tional structures than realist orthodoxy allows, and of which peace- 
building revolving around an ideal of non-violence is one element. 
To sum up, semantics and practices explicitly linked to a hegemonic 
ideal of non-violence contributed to the internal differentiation of 
world politics. In theory, and once this ideal has become sufficiently 
anchored across various communities of practice as well as in peo- 
ple’s minds (and in legal frameworks), almost every conflict in which 
violence occurs - or could potentially occur - can become a theatre of 
peacebuilding. The question as to which concrete actions and actors 
are considered legitimate in peacebuilding has evolved - but can be 
well studied by turning to the hierarchical complexity of peacebuild- 
ing, which we examine in the next section on the basis of Richmond’s 
(2006) genealogy. 


Hierarchical Complexity 

This autonomization of world politics, based on internal differen- 
tiation that includes inter alia the stabilization of peacebuilding as 
one of its core institutional complexes, is not static. Peacebuilding is 
subject to hierarchical complexity, with the notion of ‘liberal peace’ 
(Richmond 2006: 193) becoming a hegemonic, but contested ideal 
over time. The hierarchical complexity of peacebuilding figures in 


7 Before the 1990s, peace and reconciliation was often affected by third par- 
ties that mediated/created back channels between states. Mediating con- 
flicts inside a sovereign state, however, was exceptional. Nonetheless, since 
the late 1980s and especially the 1990s, it has become standard: Israel, 
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the selection - and at times the deselection - of specific procedures, 
discourses, practices, institutions, programmes and mentalities 
intended to ensure peace through collective interventions by the 
“international community’, thereby containing the uncontrolled 
spread of violence and establishing some form oflegitimate author- 
ity that secures ‘peace’. The collective interventions through which 
this took place changed over time. Firstly, there were joint colonial 
intrusions, for example into China in the nineteenth century or into 
the Ottoman Empire where a British protectorate was established in 
Egypt and an Austro-Hungarian protectorate in Bosnia and Herce- 
govina in spite of the de iure sovereignty of the Ottoman Empire 
to which these territories formally belonged. These were followed, 
secondly, by trusteeship and great power management before and 
after World War I, for example under the mandate system. Thirdly 
came state-building orchestrated by international organizations, 
or contemporary humanitarian interventions and developmental 
assistance. In all these settings the question of which conflicts were 
considered a threat to the system remained paramount - and for 
that reason the definition of which conflicts should become sites 
of ‘peacebuilding is still a heavily politicized field. It is, that is to 
say, a discursive context in which variations occur, some of them 
selected as viable peacebuilding measures, some not - all of them 
being closely related to the overarching context of how they affect 
or change the hegemonic manifestations of the balance of power 
in a given era. While world politics arguably continues to be read 
in terms of secure vs insecure spaces, the former associated with 
the Global North, in particular the West, the latter with the Global 
South, changes are evident. Thus, the ‘zone of peace’ has gradually 
expanded (Richmond 2006: 190) to include today ‘dominant actors in 
International or Regional Environment (ibid.) such as international 
and regional organizations and regional powers from the Global 
South that have become central actors in peacebuilding. This evolu- 
tion of the notion of zones of peace is mirrored by the evolution of 
the ‘zone of conflict’ in which a growing number of issues have been 
defined as threats to peace, a growing number of institutional pro- 
grams enacted and, finally, a growing number of actors identified 
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as not only recipients but subjects of peacebuilding (including local 
communities and individuals). 

The evolution of peacebuilding comprises four main stages (see 
Richmond 2006: 217). Hyper-conservative, joint administration 
of colonial or quasi-colonial spaces by mainly European (but also 
American) imperial powers, with brute force being a viable but 
heavily disguised (i.e. counter-insurgency) method. The rise of the 
hegemonic ideal of non-violence challenged this hyper-conservative 
model though. Conservative notions of peacebuilding revolving 
around the ideal of a ‘victor’s peace’ and ‘constitutional peace’ con- 
strued peacebuilding as a responsibility to intervene and establish 
a self-ruling ‘post-conflict’ order. ‘Peace is a product of force and 
elite diplomacy’ (ibid.) and accompanied by robust peacekeeping, 
mediation and truces. This was the hegemonic model of peace- 
building before and after World War II. The period since the 1960s 
has witnessed a constant widening of intervening actors and fields 
of intervention. Peacebuilding has shifted to some degree from 
force (or avoiding force as in peacekeeping) to more active measures 
revolving around notions of positive peace, thus supplementing con- 
stitutional peace with a widening agenda of ‘institutional peace that 
works through hegemony rather than force (as opposed to the vic- 
tor’s peace) and is concerned not only with self-determination and 
constitutionalization (as reflected in the UN Charter), but includes a 
much wider and longer-term engagement of the international com- 
munity and local/national actors in various governance arenas: the 
economy, education, health etc. This ‘peacebuilding consensus’, that 
further profited from the end of the Cold War and the expectations 
that an Agenda for Peace’ was now a realistic option for conflicts 
throughout the globe, underpins what is referred to in peace and 
conflict studies as the ‘liberal peace’, a ‘peace constructed in conflict 
environment consensually through democratization, development, 
free-market reforms, human right, and the construction of civil 
society. External peacebuilders seek alliances with international 
actors as well as international sponsors’ (ibid.: 193). 

The liberal peace is not uncontested, however, not least because, 
as Autesserre (2009) points out, most peacebuilding endeavours fail 
to curtail violence, not least because the overall framing of peace- 
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building neglects and Orientalizes local violence. That is why emerg- 
ing semantics and practices of ‘emancipatory peace’ (MacGinty and 
Richmond 2013), based on an ontology of hybridity, local legitimacy 
and social justice, can be observed in many conflict sites, being 
advanced not only by more or less marginalized actors and taken 
up, although often in a superficial way, by hegemonic liberal peace- 
building actors. To sum up, hierarchical complexity with respect 
to peacebuilding as a main institutional complex of world politics 
figures in a change in - and generally speaking a widening of - its 
institutional contexts (global/UN, regional/regional organization, 
state-based multilateralism etc.), actor constellations (states, IOs, 
substate communities, international and national NGOs, local com- 
munities) and scales of intervention (broadly from negative peace to 
positive peace) in that context. 


Coevolution and global peacebuilding 

Finally, this internal differentiation of global peacebuilding, includ- 
ing the process of hierarchical complexity, does not happen in sys- 
temic isolation but rather in constant relation with development in 
other social realms. Four areas of coevolution arguably stand out. 

Firstly, the coevolution between politics and science, exempli- 
fied by the fact that peace and conflict studies, like IR some decades 
earlier, has become, over time, a (highly interdisciplinary) discipline 
within the social sciences, attesting to a process of internal differ- 
entiation in the science system - the emergence of the discipline 
of IR taking place in a complex coevolution with the emergence of 
world politics (which is a good reason for backdating the core of IR 
theories to the nineteenth century, as Hobson (2012) does), and the 
emergence of peace and conflict studies post-World War II taking 
place in a complex coevolution with the institutional consolidation 
of liberal peacebuilding. 

Secondly, the coevolution of world politics and international law, 
in particular in relation to the legal regulation of the problem of war 
and violence, a process that spans the period from the establishment 
of the International Red Cross following the battle of Solferino, to the 
Hague Conventions of 1899/1907, the Declaration of Human Rights 
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and the UN Charter with its prohibition of the use of violence (ex- 
cept for carefully described exceptions)andthe Rome Statutethatled 
to the establishment of the International Criminal Court in 2002 - 
but also the development of soft law, such as the major human rights 
conventions of the 1960s and the notion of the ‘responsibility to pro- 
tect’ that did, though, also serve as a justification for the NATO-led 
military intervention in Libya in 2011, a phenomenon that could also 
be read as contributing to the evolution of war, rather than that of 
peacebuilding. 

Thirdly, the coevolution of world politics and the media system, 
which has a share in rendering the world a ‘small place’ in which 
violent conflicts elsewhere can be reported and decried, evoking 
political action to remedy them, and, not least, creates huge po- 
tential to rally concerned audiences from all over the globe that 
demand action for the sake of ‘peace’ (see Koloma Beck and Werron 
2017: 284-285). And, fourthly, the coevolution of peacebuilding and 
learning/consciousness, expressed, for example, in global celebra- 
tions of peace as a human heritage. The Nobel peace prizes are an 
interesting case study here, not only because this is a form of social 
activism that is strongly institutionalized on a global scale, but also 
because the evolution of the awards shows precisely the shift to a 
growing range of activities (e.g. environmental protection, social 
justice and redistribution) and actors (earlier mainly statesmen, 
today also stateswomen and, in particular, non-state actors such as 
international organizations and individuals) that revolves, broadly 
speaking, around an evolution from proto-liberal, through liberal to 
emancipatory peace (Salmon 2002). 

To conclude, one should keep in mind that, evolutionarily speak- 
ing, all these adaptations are precarious. Our analysis of how peace- 
building attests to an internal differentiation in world politics must 
not be read as an emancipatory story of how international politics 
contributes to overcoming violence. Quite the contrary. First of all, 
peacebuilding competes with other forms of internal differentiation, 
some of which are much more positively geared to the legitimized ex- 
ecution of violence for utilitarian objectives (war, nationalism, etc.). 
Secondly, peacebuilding always contains the possibility that violence 
will be legitimized either explicitly or implicitly. Thirdly, the mere ex- 
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istence of peacebuilding as a mode of observation that relies on iden- 
tifying violent conflicts that have to be dealt with in the first place 
arguably supports the observation (and subjective impression) that 
over the long run world politics has not been getting more peaceful, 
but is shaped by theatres of violence that require urgent peacebuild- 
ing interventions. 


4.3 The evolution of world politics through the practice 
of diplomacy 


The example of peacebuilding in world politics reveals how historical 
trajectories that integrate ‘old’ ways of doing things into ‘new’ dis- 
cursive frames - such as, for example, the balance of power and an 
ambivalent (legal) ideal of non-violence - contribute to the process of 
restabilization of world politics. However, ‘old’ forms do not simply 
disappear. The general evolutionary pattern - for as long as resta- 
bilization continues - is that they become more complex, leading to 
an increase not only in the overall complexity of social arrangements, 
but also in hierarchical forms of complexity that need to be processed 
discursively. Diplomacy and its contribution to the restabilization 
of world politics is a case in point. Diplomacy is the emergent styl- 
ized form of communication authorized by polity leaders that dates 
way back far into prehistory and that is attested in writings from the 
First Axial Age onwards. It is, therefore, a particularly promising site 
on which to trace hierarchical complexity. Since the mid-eighteenth 
century, the discursive marker ‘new diplomacy’ has characterized re- 
flection on this phenomenon, and revolutionary as well as revisionist 
practices have defined the evolution of diplomacy ever since. Before 
we turn to a discussion of these developments, we wish to give some 
short examples of how the triad - variation, selection, restabiliza- 
tion - worked on cognitive models of diplomacy before the onset of 
modernity, focusing on how antecedent discursive layers were inte- 
grated into modern diplomatic practices. 

We know a little about the evolution of diplomacy among hunter- 
gatherer bands from nineteenth- and twentieth-century studies of 
hunter-gatherers throughout the world (Neumann 2016; Numelin 
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1950). Homo sapiens sapiens lived in foraging bands of some 20 to 200 
individuals since it emerged some 200,000 years ago, by which time 
Homo sapiens had already been doing the same since its emergence. 
These bands were dependent on a certain level of cooperation for 
finding and processing food, reproducing, etc. By archaeological 
consensus, the level of cooperation increased radically as a response 
to an environmental factor, namely the possibility of capturing 
big game. Regardless of the method of hunting adopted (driving 
animals into abysses, digging holes, spearing etc.), it would take a 
group rather than an individual to carry it out. The result of collab- 
oration was pivotal in evolutionary terms, because it immediately 
led to a change in the unit of selection. With increased cooperation, 
the unit of selection changed from individual to group. For leading 
individuals, this revolution posed a challenge, for the superior in- 
dividual hunting skills that had made them leaders were no longer 
an optimal environmental fit on their own, but had to be comple- 
mented by skills pertaining to leadership and collaboration. This 
change was driven by levelling behaviour, which meant that alpha 
males were lived down by coalitions that went in for sharing food, 
group sanctions and suchlike (compare Shostak 1976). 

With the coming of agriculture (and, in select places, the possi- 
bility of establishing a stable food source from riparian resources), 
habitat density drove a selection process characterized by increased 
competition and also cooperation between polities. A pattern was 
initiated whereby culturally similar but politically distinct entities 
emerged. These polities interacted on a regular basis from territo- 
rially stable positions. The result was institutionalized patterns of 
interaction, which may be seen as the first embryonic diplomatic 
settings. We know of them from ethno-historical work, particularly 
on North America (Jennings 1985). As an example, consider the 
fifteenth- to nineteenth-century Iroquois Confederacy or League, 
or, more correctly, the Haudenosaunee (People of the Long-House). 
Their diplomacy was rooted in myth and centred on two loci, namely 
meetings at the wood’s edge and, subsequently, in conference, 
around the campfire. Diplomacy focused on a particular form of 
messaging involving a kind of belt made of wampum (strings of 
beads or shells). Wampum holds considerable interest, for it is the 
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best documented of what was possibly a number of techniques 
that could be drawn upon to conclude treaties before the advent of 
writing (another one is the knots or quipo of today’s South Amer- 
ica, amnemonic system that may or may not share an origin with 
wampum). 

Considered as objects, wampum belts consisted of cylindrical 
beads made principally of shells drilled through from opposite ends. 
They were then strung in rows, forming a rectangular belt that was 
usually longer than it was wide. Colours conveyed meaning, with 
white symbolizing peace and life, black symbolizing war and death 
and so on. Belts were archived and could be read by specialists. 
Here we have early, rudimentary examples of treaties, archives and 
conferences. 

Particularly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
wampum played a key role in diplomacy, as it did in law-making. The 
importance of these belts went beyond graphic depiction, for the belt 
was said to carry the message of one council to another. These mes- 
sages were literally read into the wampum before it was taken by a 
messenger to be presented to another tribal council (where the mes- 
senger lent the message voice). Diplomatic signalling took the form 
of making, presenting, receiving and handling the wampum. Words 
did not come alive without the help of the belts. Note that a spiritual, 
mythic realm must therefore be said to underwrite the wampum. 
From the seventeenth century onwards, as relations with English 
colonists took on increasing density, it also became increasingly 
wampum-based. Indeed, while the English definitely experienced 
this as a foreign practice, they took steps to make wampum more 
available and grasped that wampum was something that had to 
be learnt, and learnt well. This took time. On the basis of archival 
studies, Nancy Hagedorn (1988: 70) reports how, on more than one 
occasion, Iroquois delayed meetings with the English because the 
wampum sent beforehand was ‘no more than Strings’. Hagedorn 
also details wampum’s actual use in negotiations: 


the passing of awampum string or belt punctuated each proposal 
or section of a speech. ... Once a belt had been received across the 
council fire, protocol demanded that similar belts or strings ac- 
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company each portion ofthe respondents’ reply. When respond- 
ing, the speaker displayed the received belts and strings in the or- 
der they were delivered by laying them upon a table or hanging 
them across a stick and repeating what was said on each. Atthe 
end of every article, he returned thanks, added his group’s reply, 
and passed the new wampum across the fire. The return of the 
original belt without another one in reply indicated a rebuke or 
the rejection of the petitioners’ proposal (ibid.: 66-67). 


To the Iroquois, the wampum seems to have been to the spoken word 
what the written word is to the spoken word in literate cultures. In 
both cases, at formal occasions between two polities, the two go to- 
gether. In both cases, the spoken word takes second place. 

With the coming of writing and the First Axial Age, we can follow 
the evolution of these patterns in more detail (Podany 2010). Anum- 
ber of third-millennium archives on stone tablets with cuneiform 
inscriptions have come to light. Some of these tablets constitute 
surviving diplomatic exchanges between city-states. Up until the 
1700s BCE, they circulated primarily in a Babylonian civilizational 
milieu. However, with the rise of the Hittite empire in the middle of 
that century, and with Egypt entering into denser contacts with its 
neighbouring states to the north, an intercivilizational diplomatic 
system came into being. IR scholars have now firmly established 
the so-called Amarna system as the world’s first fully-fledged states 
system and the conventional bookend of historical scholarship. Its 
existence in the fourteenth century BCE is well documented, among 
other things through Pharaoh Akhenaten’s (r. 1353-1336) library 
(Moran 1992). Diplomatic practices settled on ritualized exchanges 
between polity leaders who referred to one another by kinship terms 
(brothers, sons/fathers), enquired about one another’s health and 
asked about gifts and favours. All this notably took place first in 
fourth-millennium BCE Sumerian and then in second-millennium 
BCE Akkadian, a language that by then was not the language of any 
of the polities involved (Babylonia, Egypt, Hatti, etc.; see Cohen and 
Westbrook 2000). This first large-scale diplomatic system disap- 
peared with the late Bronze-age breakdown around 1200 BCE. A 
new formalized system emerged only some seven hundred years 
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later, when the ancient Greeks formed institutions such as am- 
phyctrionic leagues and Olympic Games. These institutions, whose 
primary purpose was to uphold cultic places (such as in Delphi) and 
make possible stylized and non-lethal competition, also served as 
diplomatic sites. Once again, however, this system was superseded 
and gave way to unilateral practices of approaching other polities, 
such as the Roman ones. 

Although the Roman Empire was on many levels more differen- 
tiated than the Greek city-states, as far as diplomacy was concerned. 
hierarchical complexity was higher in Greece. This fact exemplifies 
our argument about the non-linearity and non-teleology of social 
evolution. Thus, Romans reverted to basic exchanges by messengers. 
The post-Roman world then came to know elaborate missions, where 
delivering a message was a function joined by the function of nego- 
tiation. These were called embassies. From the fourth century CE, 
different branches of Christendom saw the evolution of the insti- 
tution of apocrisiarii, whereby some representatives of the Catholic 
Church were resident in Byzantine cities. The first permanent, re- 
ciprocal and fully-fledged example of secular leaders having resident 
representatives in other polities - what came to be known as per- 
manent diplomacy - stems from the fifteenth-century Italian city- 
states system. This system selected permanent diplomats over mes- 
sengers and embassies, to the extent that an embassy came to be 
the term not for a peripatetic, but a permanent mission. Diplomacy, 
as the umbrella within which diplomatic communications were pro- 
cessed, restabilized, in other words, as permanent diplomacy, a form 
that rapidly spread to cover all of Europe. 

Before the Fourth Axial Age, the autonomization of diplomacy 
was negligible. A key reason for this was diplomacy’s intimate co- 
evolution with religion. Like previous forms of diplomacy, European 
diplomacy was rooted in myth, more specifically in Christian found- 
ing myths. The world was seen as God’s creation. God’s will was 
seen to be that all humankind should live at peace with one another 
in a society anchored in religion. It followed that, when there was 
strife, it was because people were not living in accordance with God’s 
will. Diplomacy, understood as the work of recreating the peaceful 
situation that God willed, was seen as a necessity in an imperfect 
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world. People who specialized in reconstituting peace - and here 
we have one possible understanding of diplomats - were therefore 
doing God’s work (Der Derian 1987). We have a wonderful example 
of how practices were rooted in myth and how this rooting may have 
been selected from the 1400s, the time when religiously defined 
Christendom began to transform into territorially defined Europe: 


Vladimir, Prince of Galitch, on being upbraided for not honouring a 
promise made on the cross of St Stephen, retorted that it had only 
been a very small cross, to which the complainant’s envoy replied 
that it was nonetheless miraculous and that the Prince should be 
fearful for his life. (Hamilton and Langhorne 1995: 94) 


Note that this interaction would have been impossible had there 
not existed a myth that laid down peaceful relations as the norm 
and a narrative sociability concerning the drawing up of promises, 
agreements and treaties, with specific ritual practices (the kissing 
of the cross was a practice which bound the kisser to the agreement 
entered into) and sanctions (heavenly punishment for breaking 
promises). Note, furthermore, that the myth and the practice are 
doxic and unchallengeable on their merits. Vladimir was reduced to 
quibbling over how ritual was performed rather than ritual as such, 
over adherence to a norm rather than the norm itself. 


Autonomization 

By the 1400s, with the diplomacy of Western Christendom well 
stabilized, variation raised its head again. Until 1455, diplomacy 
was conducted on a one-off basis, with an envoy and his entourage 
conducting a trip on behalf of one crowned head to another. That 
year, the Duke of Milan sent Nicodema de Pontremoli to Genoa in 
order to set up a permanent representation, for contacts had become 
so dense that a permanent presence made more sense than a series 
of intermittent visits. In about a century, most European states had 
such permanent representations. Whereas before, diplomats were 
courtiers and, as such, part of daily political life except when on 
embassies abroad, the fact that they were now away from court on a 
permanent basis singled them out as separate and gave them much 
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more autonomy in their dealings with their host states. Previously, 
the same courtiers who were used for embassies abroad were often 
sent by the king to parley with his more exalted subjects; this prac- 
tice was now wound down. Permanent embassies were, therefore, 
a key development in the autonomization of diplomacy. As non- 
European powers followed suit and established their own perma- 
nent embassies from the end of the eighteenth century onwards, the 
same autonomizing process was eventually in evidence throughout 
the globe.° 

Autonomization was also strengthened by the emergence of 
what was to become known as the corps diplomatique. The emergence 
of permanent representation meant that ambassadors from differ- 
ent states regularly rubbed shoulders at the court to which they had 
been sent. Out of this grew the institution of the diplomatic corps, 
the totality of diplomats accredited to a particular sovereign at any 
one time considered as a body, for example, all the diplomats accred- 
ited to the Court of St. James’s (that is, to the United Kingdom) or all 
the diplomats in Washington, DC. Traditionally, diplomats repre- 
senting different sovereigns, particularly ambassadors, were rivals, 
and, although they tended to share an aristocratic background, 
there were few institutionalized cross-cutting bonds that made for 
solidarity. In 1556, England was already insisting that permanent 
ambassadors pay for their own lodgings. A century later, this was 
becoming a practice. The ensuing common material interest that 
foreign diplomats shared in seeing to it that their host country kept 
up its end of the bargain was clearly a factor making for solidarity, 
which further strengthened the corps diplomatique and, by extension, 
the autonomization of diplomacy as well. 

Beginning in the mid-eighteenth century, the kind of highly 
stylized, permanent and secretive diplomacy that had by then been 
honed by aristocrats for 300 years came under direct attack. French 
Enlightenment philosophers presented a modern alternative, a 


8 As so often, there were forerunners, such as the aforementioned apocrisiarii, 
representatives of the Catholic Church living with the Orthodox church, and 
Byzantine envoys sent to places like Kyiv at the end of the fourteenth cen- 


tury. 
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communicative variation, which they saw as a negation of old diplo- 
macy. A no is in evidence (Stetter 2014). This form of contestation 
is explained by Felix Gilbert, who points out that future foreign 
policy would entail a reversal of the diplomacy of the past, a new 
diplomacy: 


Relations among nations should follow moral laws. There should 
be no difference between the ‘moral principles’ which rule the re- 
lations among individuals and the ‘moral principles’ which rule 
relations between states. Diplomacy should be ‘frank and open’. 
Formal treaties should be unnecessary; political alliances should 
be avoided particularly. Commercial conventions should refrain 
from all detailed regulations establishing individual advantages 
and privileges (Gilbert 1951: 15) 


Here we have a clear example of normatively driven evolution. 
Note also the coevolution between the emergence of a postulated 
non-violent diplomacy focused on cooperation and peace and the 
emergence of a standard of peace as discussed in the previous sec- 
tion (3.2.). What was said in 3.2. about the importance of a certain 
constellation of the balance of power for the emergence of peace 
is equally relevant to the emergence of diplomacy. This diplomacy, 
which was characterized by its revolutionary French proponents 
as ‘new’, was briefly implemented (i.e. positively selected) by the 
revolutionary French regime, but was abolished (yet, as a negative 
selection, not forgotten) by the Directorate. It was, for example, the 
approach taken by early US diplomacy, only to resurface in 1919, 
when President Woodrow Wilson referred to the same alternative 
cognitive model of diplomacy as ‘new’, although by then it had 
been ‘new’ for some 150 years. A key aspect of this ‘new’ diplomacy 
came to be called multilateral diplomacy, diplomacy between more 
than one state.’ Driven by increased social complexity but also by 
technological innovation in the area of communication, particularly 


9 From an evolutionary perspective, it is particularly interesting to note that 
the meaning of the concept ‘multilateral’ seems to be changing, away from 
its basic descriptive meaning of diplomacy between more than two states, 


towards a richer meaning implying that no state may be barred from a mul- 
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in infrastructure, multilateral diplomacy became increasingly for- 
malized in international organizations. As evolutionary phenomena 
always do, these international organizations had precursors, ar- 
guably stretching back all the way to hunter-gatherer meetings, as 
it were. More complex forms of multilateral diplomacy emerged 
with the irregular church meetings ofthe Catholic Church from the 
fourth century onwards and the kurultais that were called to choose 
successor rulers in the Turko-Mongol tradition of Eurasian steppe 
politics. Even more elaborate comings together of states such as the 
Congress of Augsburg (1555), the Congress of Westphalia (1648), the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) were then called to settle new orders after 
wars. 


Hierarchical complexity 

In the years after the Congress of Vienna, there was an attempt 
made to establish Congresses on a permanent basis, the so-called 
Concert of Europe. It was in operation formally from 1815 to 1822, 
when it met annually, and went on informally for decades thereafter. 
The point here was that the Great Powers met to settle matters that 
they perceived as threatening the European order, as in the expres- 
sion ‘working in concert’. The formal division of states into small 
and great powers that had taken place at the Congress of Vienna 
and that made the Congress of Europe possible, consecrated the 
hierarchization that had been in evidence since the autonomiza- 
tion of diplomacy. During the eighteenth century, for example, it 
fell to great powers to guarantee treaties between minor ones. At 
Vienna, great powers arrogated to themselves the right to exchange 
diplomats with the rank of ambassadors; all diplomats exchanged 
by smaller powers had to use other titles, such as minister.'° 


tilateral set-up. Inclusiveness makes for denser relations, so this is a trend 
to follow. 

10 With reference to what was said about the functional-structuralist charac- 
ter of Waltz’s (1979) theory of structural realism above, note that, as far as 
diplomacy is concerned, there is a direct parallel between what Waltz talks 


about as the third layer of his generative model of the system and calls the 
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With the founding of the League of Nations in 1919, permanent 
multilateral diplomacy went global. The League of Nations itself 
was not a functional organization, but a general one. It combined 
features both of early Congresses (broad membership, overarching 
working area) and extant international organizations. Furthermore, 
the League served as a spawning site for new functional organiza- 
tions, such as the International Studies Conference, where people 
who studied International Relations met, coordinated ongoing 
activities and initiated new ones. International organizations cov- 
ering more and more specific activities came into being. Whereas 
former historians of the League tended to foreground its failure, 
most historians now think more in evolutionary terms and focus on 
the League's role as harbinger of the United Nations. Both organiza- 
tions demonstrate the further evolution and densification of world 
society. The work of the perhaps hundred thousand international 
organizations that exist today has increased the number of people 
doing diplomatic work enormously and has lent global diplomacy 
a much, much more socially dense quality than it had only a hun- 
dred years ago. Whereas four-digit numbers sufficed to count the 
diplomats on the eve of the First World War, diplomats working 
for states today are reckoned in six-digit numbers, and if we add 
international civil servants, activists in non-governmental organi- 
zations, consultants, spin doctors and so on, we probably reach a 
seven-digit number. We will come back to the role of coevolution 
with the growth in state bureaucracies as a precondition for this 
development. As far as hierarchization is concerned, note that the 
United Nations has actually institutionalized the tension between 
diplomacy amongst sovereign and hence formally equal states on 
the one hand, and diplomacy as unequal exchange on the other. 
The UN’s General Assembly works on the premise on the former; 
the UN Security Council on the premise of the latter. Note also that 
the growing autonomization of diplomacy goes hand in hand with 
its continued hierarchization. Perhaps lingering hierarchization is 


‘differentiation of power capabilities’ on the one hand, and what we call hi- 


erarchization on the other. 
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even a precondition for autonomization, for in this way, great pow- 
ers retain an indirect possibility of governing diplomatic processes 
that they would not have had without it. The possibility of indirect 
control makes it possible to renounce some of the possibilities of 
direct control, which evaporate with the increased autonomization 
of diplomacy (compare Neumann and Sending 2010). 

On the global level, the relationship between what we might 
call ‘old’ and ‘new’ diplomacy over the last 250 years or so is a good 
example of the variation and hierarchical complexity that is shaped 
by the ambivalence between these different forms of diplomacy and 
attests to the way in which the tension between the two shapes the 
constant restabilization of world politics as an autonomous social 
realm.” There is a general point to be made here. So far, old and new 
diplomacies have simply not diverged enough to be treated as two 
variants of diplomacy in an evolutionary sense. For that to happen, 
there would have to be changes in the principle that grounds both 
these styles of diplomacy. That principle is sovereignty, which, dur- 
ing the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, broadened to become 
a global principle of political organization. Sovereignty remains 
the key phenomenon framing the social and material environment 
within which diplomacy develops. Sovereignty itself, however, is 
not a phenomenon that stands still to have its picture taken. On the 
one hand, we see a traditional variant of sovereignty that insists 
on a world of clear boundaries between states that can always use 
their sovereign power to keep what is inside them separate from 
outside elements. Sovereignty is rooted in the state, which rules 
by bidding other entities to carry out its will. On the other hand, 
we see a newer version of sovereignty that insists on a world of 


11 This also includes the emergence and global spread of permanent multilat- 
eral diplomacy, in particular the emergence of lOs since the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In that context, the number of diplomats and quasi-diplomats working 
for states, IOs, NGOs, etc. rose from four-digit numbers prior to World War | 
to probably seven-digit numbers today, thereby adding more and more lay- 
ers of hierarchical complexity to diplomacy in the system of world politics, 
not least by involving an ever-growing number of actors in global peace- 


building. 
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permeable boundaries between states that try to handle the ensuing 
flows between what lies inside and what lies outside them. This kind 
of sovereignty is rooted in the international community, the state 
citizens of which partake in global governance through other kinds 
of polities such as non-governmental organizations, companies etc. 
If we map the old and new diplomacy onto these two variants of 
sovereignty, the fit is quite striking. State sovereignty grounds old 
diplomacy. Historically, the two have a complicated relationship, for 
in the eighteenth century the King’s diplomacy was a major target 
for those who argued that sovereignty should be popular. Today, 
however, the principle of popular sovereignty is well ensconced, 
and is grounding diplomacy quite frictionlessly. The preponderance 
of old diplomacy is also helped by the changing balance of power. 
Most political forces in China and India are, in their different ways, 
following the broad understanding of sovereignty that grounds old 
diplomacy. Old diplomacy with its faits accomplis is, for example, on 
ample display in the South China Sea, where China keeps on creat- 
ing new land at a brisk pace. Furthermore, and as already noted, in 
the face of stiffer competition from China, India and also Russia, 
the United States seems increasingly to follow the practices of old 
diplomacy as well. 

And yet, stabilization around old diplomacy is not in sight, and 
is unlikely to take place, simply because too many well-ensconced 
‘new’ diplomatic practices exist that are at variance with it. Within 
Europe, diplomacy has undergone a radical transformation in the 
form of the EU and its Brussels-based and committee-centred deci- 
sion-making mechanism, while the ‘old’ form of bilateral diplomacy 
between EU member states endures in parallel. In the interstices 
between Europe and its neighbours, variation and hegemonic com- 
plexity can be witnessed on a running basis. Russia’s 2014 invasion 
and incorporation of Ukraine’s Crimean peninsula may serve as an 
example. The takeover and its diplomatic follow-up were a clear- 
cut example of what, in terms of the old diplomacy, is known as a 
fait accompli (Constantinou 1996). The idea is to have one’s way by 
presenting other states with an arm-twisting shock rather than 
aiming for the diplomatic practice of a prenegotiated solution. The 
action was seen by many Western leaders not only as illegal, but 
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as tellingly outdated. German Chancellor Angela Merkel reportedly 
told US President Barack Obama in a telephone conversation that 
‘Putin lives in another world’ - a world that many Western leaders 
thought had been left behind (Fleischhauer 2014). What Merkel 
described here may be read in evolutionary terms as fatigue with 
the burden of a hierarchical complexity that one cannot get rid of, as 
dramatically underlined by the war between Russia and Ukraine that 
began in 2022. The drama of social evolution in which these actors 
are performing may be captured in the social evolutionary terms 
that we have drawn upon here. However, it is simply rooted in too 
deep a social shift away from the one-off interest-based games that 
characterized eighteenth-century interaction between states (still 
favoured by Putin) towards the iterative multilateral games (pre- 
ferred by Merkel and Obama) to be captured by Tang’s (2013) much 
more linear argument about a shift away from offensive towards 
defensive realism. Adler’s (2019) focus on collaborative world-mak- 
ing would also struggle to capture what we have highlighted here, 
for the simple reason that his approach downplays the intensity 
and drawn-out temporality of the social struggles (and entrenched 
hierarchies) that often surround evolutionary selection. 


Coevolution 

The denser the information exchange within a system, the greater 
the perceived need for its units to formalize that information. There 
is a clear coevolution between the growth of systems density on the 
one hand, and the autonomization of diplomacy on the other, so 
much so that the autonomization of diplomacy and the widening 
and broadening of its field of operation have to be seen as constitu- 
tive of the system. A functionalist example would be how, first after 
the Napoleonic Wars and the Congress of Vienna and then after the 
Crimean War, what came to be known as fully-fledged ‘international’ 
organizations (i.e. organizations with states as members) emerged, 
such as the Central Commission for Navigation on the Rhine (1815) 
and its equivalent on the Danube (1856; Yao 2022). They still exist, 
with the former having a membership of five states, a permanent 
secretariat in Strasbourg and a staff with a dozen plus members. 
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Towards the end ofthe nineteenth century, these international orga- 
nizations were joined by functional ones, such as the International 
Telegraph Union (originallythe International Telegraph Convention, 
1865, now a UN agency) and the International Postal Union (1874), 
which brought permanence to multinational diplomacy, just as per- 
manence had been brought to bilateral diplomacy some centuries 
before. The emergence of these international organizations, which 
were also a precondition for the emergence of first the League of 
Nations and then the United Nations and indeed for permanent 
multilateral diplomacy of all kinds, must be seen in the context of 
coevolution between diplomacy on the one hand, understood as 
speaking to the other, and bureaucracy on the other, understood 
as a way of administering functional processes. Another example 
of the same type of coevolution can be found in the emergence of 
foreign ministries in Europe from the end ofthe eighteenth century 
onwards, and then across the globe. In this case, coevolution did not 
involve international, but national bureaucratic processes. 

Coevolution with knowledge production is in evidence first and 
foremost with respect to international law. The standardization of 
who could send and receive diplomats and which titles they were 
supposed to use as well as the legal recognition of the corps diploma- 
tique that took place at the Congress of Vienna was a clear turning 
point. A body of diplomatic law began to grow, with the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations of 1961 and its twin on consular 
relations of 1963 being particularly noteworthy developments. The 
pursuit of social scientific study of diplomacy only took off some 
three decades ago, which is probably too short a time span for this 
to be a notable development in evolutionary terms. 

Coevolution with the media has become increasingly important. 
Diplomatic press offices emerged in the interwar period, as part 
and parcel of so-called public diplomacy. Public diplomacy concerns 
attempts by the diplomats of one state to influence another states 
agency by appealing directly and/or indirectly to that state’s citizens. 
It was pioneered by revolutionary states, especially the United States 
and, a long century later, the Soviet Union, and is now mimicked by 
most other states. Note also how national and international media 
have come to hold an agenda-setting function over diplomacy, par- 
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ticularly in states with a fairly free press, to the extent that agendas 
at morning meetings in a number of foreign ministries often mirror 
press activity directly. 


5 Social evolution and knowing 
world politics 


In the interest of furthering our understanding of world politics, this 
book has presented an ambitious assemblage of theories. However, it 
has not presented a theory of world or international politics - atleast 
not in the conventional senses in which ‘IR theory’ is understood in 
the discipline of International Relations. It has rather argued that so- 
cial evolutionary theory provides an extremely powerful tool for un- 
derstanding world politics in a wider societal and long-term histori- 
cal context. In fact, we have argued that social evolutionary theoriz- 
ing only makes sense if set in the context of comprehensive theories 
of society that contain within them a basic trajectory of social evo- 
lutionary analysis. In our case, that primarily meant the theories of 
Foucault, Habermas and Luhmann. It also means that social evolu- 
tionary analysis can be applied to any part of the social world (say 
rock music, religious belief systems, scientific theories, forms of or- 
ganizing the economy, social etiquette and so on), and not merely to 
world politics. However, given the state in which we found theoriz- 
ing in IR, we have to conclude that much work remains to be done. 
There is a glaring lack of studies of deep historical change within the 
discipline, particularly when it comes to studies of deep historical 
change that are actually informed by comprehensive social theories 
(and thus draw on the body of systematic work associated with the 
theory in question, rather than on the work of any particular fashion- 
able thinker). Notable philosophical and anthropological knowledge 
bases that are readily available have, as of now, simply not been put 
to use. 


The Social Evolution of World Politics 


We have addressed this lack of deep history and social theory 
in most approaches to evolutionary thinking in IR in the preceding 
chapters and have, more importantly, presented our own take on it, 
combining (continental European) social theory with an empirical 
reflection on the evolution of axial ages. By way of summarizing our 
main line of argument we now turn the spotlight on the three prin- 
cipal areas in which our thinking has unfolded. 

Firstly, as far as deep history is concerned, we have delved into 
Karl Jaspers’ philosophical and Jan Assmann’s empirical-archaeo- 
logical notion of the Axial Age and transformed it into a reading of 
the coevolution of social evolutionary theories and social structure. 
Within that conjoined context we have identified four stages that 
could be read from an evolutionary standpoint in terms of their 
hierarchical complexity. The first of these comprises a pre-Axial age 
(of classical segmentary, presedentary societies) and first Axial Age 
(of the first city-states and script-based cultures) that, very much in 
contrast to the common view of them as unrelated to modern civi- 
lization, appeared as large-scale social laboratories in which a basic 
idea of humanity and social contracts between humans prospered. 
Taking our cue from the work of Christopher Boehm, we identified 
the notion of cultural learning and the institutionalization of ‘re- 
verse dominance hierarchy’ as the defining and enduring feature 
of myths (i.e. proto-theories of evolution) and social structures 
built on egalitarianism and freedom - evolutionary groundwork for 
millennia to come. 

The Second Axial Age ( ‘the Axial Age’ for Jaspers and Assmann) 
then set in with the selection and restabilization of hierarchical soci- 
eties, stratified within and taking the form of (imperial) centres and 
peripheries in inter-polity relations. On the level of myths and proto- 
social theory, the memory of egalitarianism and fundamental free- 
dom allowed people to conceive of counter-present change, as evi- 
dent in core texts such as the Odyssey and Exodus and also preva- 
lent in the Eastern tradition from Zoroastrian thought to Buddhism. 
Over time, and notably in early Christianity, counter-present theo- 
rizing challenged hierarchical societies by providing an alternative 
master image, one based on a memory of universalism reaching back 
far into the (pre-script) past. These counter-present and largely tran- 
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scendent notions of equality, visible inter alia in Axial Age spiritual 
and textual traditions as well as in early Christianity, then turned 
immanent in what we have termed the Third Axial Age. In the Pa- 
pal Revolutions of the eleventh century - as well as in parallel pro- 
cesses such as in early Islamic polities - change was theorized as an 
inner-worldly possibility that needed to be rationally and legally or- 
ganized. This, then, was the age of proto-functional differentiation 
in the Western Christian realm, but also in the Califates. In contem- 
porary terminology it witnessed the codification of norms and ideas 
that revolved around a principle of human-made law and based the 
social contract on legal relations of (at least theoretical) equality be- 
tween subjects or souls. This kick-off period of functional differen- 
tiation then evolved into the Fourth Axial Age of global constitution- 
alism, which is planetary in scale. In line with world society theo- 
ries we can, at this stage, only speculate as to the extent to which 
the, at first sporadic and then permanent, interpenetration and en- 
tanglement of people and cultures across the entire globe, with all 
the forms of inequality, violence and hierarchy that involved, shaped 
this process. There is a heightened possibility of observing differ- 
ences in equality. One example concerns ideas about ‘equality’ and 
‘freedom’ in what we referred to as the Fourth Axial Age of global 
constitutionalism in section 2. These range from the Nakaz written 
in Russia by Catherine the Great in 1767 to the French Revolution. 
The whole range stands in contrast to a widespread perception that 
freedom and universalism travels from West to East, for by the time 
of the French revolution the Nakaz was well known in France too. 
More broadly, there existed global patterns of observation and inspi- 
ration that shaped the Atlantic revolutions from the USA to France 
and Haiti (and back). These might have been evolutionary precondi- 
tions for unleashing the evolutionary selection of functional differ- 
entiation visible in the increasing autonomization of various social 
spheres of what is today termed global modernity. Self-legislation in 
terms of positive law, constitutionalism and an increasingly complex 
and self-referential legal sphere and the self-representation visible 
in democratic, semi-democratic and authoritarian forms of political 
rule based on ideas of self-determination, progress and citizenship 
are the defining feature of this evolutionary stage. 
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Secondly, social structure and social theory coevolve and, as a 
result, it probably comes as no surprise that as part of an auton- 
omization of science in the context of functional differentiation 
explicitly evolutionary theories emerged, first in the natural sci- 
ences but then also, as we have shown, in the social sciences. Central 
to our argument is, however, that the two should be clearly sepa- 
rated. Theories of natural evolution do not explain social evolution. 
Social evolution involves, but is not driven by, cognitive evolution. 
To substantiate this argument, we have identified and elaborated 
on a complementarity in social evolutionary thinking in the social 
theories of Michel Foucault, Jürgen Habermas and Niklas Luhmann 
- also hoping to end the persistent misperception, not least in IR, 
that these social theories fundamentally differ. Of course, there 
are differences between these writers, just as there are differences 
in the evolution of each of these writers’ individual thoughts over 
time. The shared paradigm between them that we have identified, 
however, rests on two pillars central to modern social evolutionary 
thinking and unique to social, as opposed to both natural and cog- 
nitive, evolution. On the one hand, communication (discourse, etc.) 
is identified, from a constructivist point of view, as what evolves in 
social evolution in the first place; on the other hand, its complexity 
is expressed in the triad of variation, selection and restabilization, 
the fundamental sequence of all forms of evolution including social 
evolution. Moreover, we then identified three structural effects of 
social evolution which we defined as autonomization (in particular 
of social spheres), hierarchical complexity (between and within 
social spheres) and coevolution (between social spheres). 

Thirdly, we regard this identification of how evolution shapes so- 
cial structures and social theories not as a dry, detached theoretical 
affair but as a highly relevant means of moving IR theorizing onto 
new territory. We have no wish to repeat what we have already ar- 
gued in relation to the emergence of the modern system of world pol- 
itics, peacebuilding and diplomacy. The key point is simply that the 
story told above could be told by looking at different elements of the 
system of world politics, as we did in section 4 or, instead, by iden- 
tifying core features of evolutionary theory and how they play out in 
world politics. Doing the latter 
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shows how autonomization figures in the internal differenti- 
ation of world politics, with the selection and restabilization 
of a distinct international (sub)system of world politics based 
on the communicative marker of balance of power. But it also 
includes the internal differentiation of this system in which, for 
example, an ideal of non-violence functions as a trigger for the 
internal autonomization of peacebuilding as a distinct sphere 
of action and the (functional) necessity of establishing perma- 
nent communicative structures leads to the selection of modern 
diplomacy as an antecedent to a fully-fledged system of world 
politics. 

shapes hierarchical complexity in relation to the three cases dis- 
cussed in section 4, to wit, the struggle over hegemonic forms of 
organizing political authority in which nation-states - some of 
them possessing great power/imperial capacities - took prece- 
dence. Other variations, however, set in too, in particular with 
the establishment of international organizations as arenas of 
authority. This becomes visible when we look at the hierarchical 
complexity involved in the evolution of the notions of liberal 
peace prevalent since the nineteenth century and the fluctuation 
between old and new diplomacy. 

and finally reveals how coevolution, in particular with (interna- 
tional) law, was central to all three empirical illustrations, from 
‘classical’ international law, to humanitarian law, human rights 
law and diplomatic protocol as well as, let us not forget, the co- 
evolution between these changes in the political world, on the 
one hand, and their academic and scientific observation, on the 
other. Without an autonomization of a system of world politics 
there would be no IR and no IR theory. Peace and Conflict Studies 
developed in relation to ongoing political endeavours to engage 
with political structures linked to an ideal of non-violence. And, 
although this is a little speculative, the social scientific study of 
diplomacy is driven by an increasing complexity regarding who 
exactly is involved in diplomacy, from states, international orga- 
nizations, NGOs to individuals. However, this is not to suggest 
a relationship that goes in one direction only, in the sense that 
the evolution of world politics shapes the evolution of the (social) 
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sciences. Rather, both conservative and critical approaches to the 
very setup of world politics - say from the realist angle on the one 
hand to the post-colonial on the other (and at times even from 
that of an odd geopolitical mélange of the two) - wander from 
classrooms into official jargon, foreign ministries, think tanks, 
military academies and ‘popular’ beliefs about what world poli- 
tics is all about. Notions of negative and positive peace have be- 
come standardized and translated into political concepts, while 
functional theories of interdependence arguably render the es- 
tablishment of international organizations plausible as well as a 
greater say for substate actors in world politics - and once they 
are around, it is a short step to theorizing their actorhood as an 
invitation to enrich prevailing notions of diplomacy. 


What follows from this seems to be quite simple. In order to un- 
derstand world politics, three things need to be done together: to 
look into deep history; to muster the theory required to do so; and 
to refrain from reinventing the wheel by drawing instead on extant 
studies from other disciplines. We have also proposed a way in 
which this can be done by applying social evolutionary theory. Of 
course, we ultimately leave it to readers to judge how inspiring they 
find this approach in general, and as a tool for their own research 
in particular. However, what should also be noted is that deeply 
embedded in the current project lies a programmatic statement 
on a scientific undertaking as well as on disciplinary politics. We 
argue that understanding world politics ultimately will not thrive 
by the academic discipline of International Relations integrating 
theories, approaches and thinkers into its own orbit and the fields 
of its self-referential theoretical ‘campfires’. Such pastimes are very 
selective and tend to lead nowhere. What is needed is, rather, a 
broader understanding of how world politics requires bringing the 
knowledge base of International Relations together with those of 
other fields and disciplines. A transdisciplinarity of this kind would 
be intellectually and analytically rewarding, even though it would be 
an extremely demanding and difficult exercise. Compared to such 
a Herculean task, what we have presented in this book is simply a 
charting of the waters. Still, we are convinced that pursuing such 
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a transdisciplinary approach, however imperfectly, has only been 
possible because, as individual authors working in IR, sociology, 
anthropology, (international) law, area studies and philosophy (and 
the various interstices between these disciplines and others, most 
notably history), we have been wandering off the most well-trodden 
paths of intradisciplinary debates peculiar to IR for quite some time 
already, only to then bring together the results of these individual 
and quite diverse wanderings in what has been a long and stimu- 
lating cowriting and discussion process. We should emphasize that 
this process has been going on for a decade and that, although never 
planned in this way, it has turned out to be very much a ‘framework 
process’ where the discussions condensed in the present book both 
informed and benefitted from work that its individual authors had 
been doing over these years, and how our own thinking on evolution 
evolved in that process. It is in this sense that we understand this 
book to be not only a proposal for the use of social evolutionary 
theory for understanding world politics, but also as an argument 
for the benefits of in-depth, if demanding, cross-disciplinary en- 
gagement. We regard it as an appreciation of this kind of coevolving 
cooperation. 
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